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THE CROWN OF PAIN. 


BY WM. MACKINTOSH. 





Behold the bird with startied heart and wing 
Swoop on the foe its fair brood stealing near! 
Love's boldness bids it to its birdlings cling, 
And strives to banish their well-founded fear. 


To balk the other see it circling sweeps! 

Now wheeling o’er, then near enough to smite 
The feline fierce, that like a tiger leaps 

And grasps its feathered prey in grim delight. 


It struggles, shrieks and sadly pleads in vain 
Tobe released, Oh, If we understood 
The language of ite cries, its keenest pain— 
And were its plaints in plainest words they would, 


Mayhaps, run thas; ‘‘Death’s pang nor my sad lot 
Gives not most sorrow, but thisthoucht severe: 
That I mast leave lone, friendlessand forgot 
My helpless young, ef ali the world most dear,’’ 


So aye like this each tender mother’s heait 
Fels less Death's sting or thocght that life is o’er, 


Than the keen pangs from having to depart 
And leave the dear ones whom she loved and bore, 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ND so close was that strong embrace 
A that he did not know she sobbed until 

she presently raised her head, and he 
saw that tears glittered in hereyes. But 
there had been a long pause first, for it 
seemed that, instead of the sesquipedalian 
sentences in which lovers are supposed to 
indulge in similar circumstances, they bad 
not a word to say. Certainly Stephen did 
not wish to break that sweet, charmed, si- 
lence. He had held her in his arms, had 
heard her shyly-murmured responce to his 
fond, passionate words, and knew that she 
timidly ~eturned his kisses. And so they 
both stood in the firelight, each teeling that | 
Just then silence was more expressive than 
speech, until Mrs. King followed up a dis- 
creet tup at the door by putting in her head 
with a meek inquiry as to Miss Carroll’s 
tea. They started apart then, and Nelly’s 
lace flushed rosy red as she burriedly be- 
gan to remove her parcel and hatand cloak 
from the little round table. 

The tea, when it was made, was certain- 
ly coarse-flavored, the butter was not like 
the Bramble Farm butter, and the bread 
was decidedly husky, but the two who ate 
and drank it would not have exchanged 
it tor a Lord Mayor’s banquet. And 
the widow, hearing the murmur of their 
voices, with now and then the ripple of 
Nelly’s laugh, paused in her task of giving 
ler large-small family their bread-and- 
treacle supper, and thought sadly of her 
own “courting days,” as she called them, 
and envied Miss Carroll more than ever. 
It would surely be only a few weeks now, 
and the little front-parlor would be empty 
again ! 

And it chanced that, while Mra. King 
was thinking thus in the kitchen, Stephen 
Keene, in the parlor, was saying some- 
thing tothe same effect. It was growing 
late—hali-past seven o’clock—and Nelly 
had shyly drawn her lover’s attention to 
the fact ; “his sister would be anxious and 
wonder where he was ;” and at this, her 
first mention of Hester’s name, her face 
clouded over, and Stephen saw it. 

‘What does that mean ?” he asked her 
quickly, 

They were standing side by side before 
the fire again, his arm drawn fondly about 
her. Nelly’s head dropped swiftly at the 
question, and she averted her eyes. 
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“Stephen,” she said, faltering a little, 
“your sister doesn’t like me.” 

“How did you find that out?” he asked 
in a jesting tone, though he was really 
sorry she had started that subject. 

“It was very plain—it did not want much 
finding out ;’’ and she shook her head 
sadly. “There is no reason why she should 
like me, I know ; but I wish she did, a lit- 
tle. Tell me”—and the bashful little haud 
which had fallen from his neck, crept up 
to it again, and Nelly’s eyes shyly followed 
it—“does she know anything yet ?’’ 

“Not that you are going to make me 
happy, my darling !’ 

“No, no—I know. 
know anthing else ?”’ 

“Why, what else is there to know ?”’— 
and he looked down at her with a laugh. 
“TI could only tell her what I have told 


I mean, does she 


you—thatl love you. And she knows that, 
Nelly.”’ 
“Does she ?”’ Nelly drew a deep breath 


as she looked at him. ‘“‘What did she say ?”’ 

Stephen hesitated, looking down at the 
beautiful face raised to his, with the eager 
eyes and parted lips. Certainly she must 
sooner or later know of Hester's opinions 
upon the subject, he thought ; and it might 
be as well if she didn’t have them coldly 
forced upon her by Hester herself. So he 
resolved to tell her now, and judiciously 
make as light of itas he could. So he told 
her something of his sister’s disapproval, 
making almost a joke of it, and adding 
jestingly, that Hester was so full of her 
own marriage just now, that she did not 
like the idea of anybody else following her 
example. If he had meant to keep the 
cloud from returning to Nelly’s face he 
succeeded, for she half laughed as he con- 
cluded, although she soon sighed again. 

“and you don’t mind, Stephen ?” she 
questioned wistfully. ‘You a:e quite sure 
you don’t mind ?”’ 

“My darling girl,” he answered honest- 
ly, ‘1 would a great deal rather, of course, 
that my sister had been as sensible as she 
usually is, and had waited until she knew 
something about you before making up her 
mind that she doesn’t like you, but as she 
has done it, why, it can’t be helped, I sup- 

” 


“No, no,” Nelly assented softly, and, in 
truth, she thought very little of Hester’s 
displeasure. Stephen loved her, and, know- 
ing that, it would be easy for her to bear 
the dislike of the cold, prim, black-eyed 
young woman who was so dreadfully un- 
like him in all ways. 

‘Js your sister going to be married soon?” | 
she asked presently. 

“Very soon—in less than a fortnight.” 

“Oh, as soon as that ?’’ cried Nelly. She 
bat expected to hear that Hester’s mar- 





riage was two or three months off at least. 

“Yes,” Stephen went on, watching her 
face, ‘just as soon as that ; and then Bram- 
ble Farm and I together will go generally 
to wreck and ruin, I suppose. There is | 
nothing else before us, of course.’’ 

But Nelly altogether refused to be led on 
in this manner, and kept both her eyes and 
tongue discreetly under control, although 
the pretty color rose almost to the soft, 
cloudy fringe, which Stephen thought the 
most charming style of hair-dressing. So 
presently he tried again. 

“Nelly !’ 

“Yes.”’ 

“How long are Boodle and | to sit and 
stare at the fire and at each other, al! the 
evening 7” 

«sJ—I don’t know,” she faltered. 

“But 1 want to know. Let me see—Hes- 
ter is going away in a fortnight. Don’t you 
think it I have a week’s solitude it will be 
quite enough 7’ , 

“No, no—oh, no!” cried Nelly, blushing 
and fluttering again. ‘Not s0s0on as that, 
Stephen. 1 couldn’t, dear, indeed! It’s 


_ 





quite impossible. It would be better to 
wait a little while—just a month or two, 
Don’t you think so ?”’ 

But Stephen did not think so, and said 
so sturdily. What was there to wait for, 
and why should they wait? Did she think 
he was willing to let her work at those 
Christmas-cards a day longer than he must? 
he asked her tenderly, even though they 
were to bring her in that magnificent sum 
of thirty shillings a week ? No; he wanted 
his little wife to himself, safe at home in 
Bramble Farm, and that as soon as it could 
possibly be brought about. A month or 
two! Why, did she really mean that she 
wanted him to spend his Christmas in soli- 
tude ? he concluded. 


No, Nelly did not want that ; neither, it 
appeared, did sh» particularly desire to 
spend her own Christmas in solitude. In 
fact, Nelly put forward a variety ot excuses 
which were so exceedingly weak that she 
probably advanced them for the pleasure 
of hearing them demolished. That they 
were all demolished is certain, for when, at 
last, they parted it was arranged beyond 
all doubt that Brarable Farm was to have 
its new mistress one week Lefore Christ- 
mas Day. And Stephen, holding his sweet- 
heart in his arms, as they stood in the nar- 
row passage, saying their first lover’s fare- 
well, vowed not only to her, but most earn- 
estly to himself, that she would be a happy 
woman. 

As he walked to the station, and after- 
wards as the train carried him back to 
Woodlandshire, Stephen reflected on what 
had passed with sometuing like wonder. 
It was a strange look which had shone in 
Nelly’s eyes when she heard that tond, 
whispered assurance—a look which her 
lover could not translate. There had been 
wonder in it, and trust and gratitude, but 
through all and in all there bad been that 
odd, indefinable expression. And then, 
with a passion which had surprised almost 
as much as it had delighted bim, she had 
thrown her arms about his neck, whisper- 
pering with eager, trembling emphasis, 
that she loved him—oh, dearly, dearly— 
and that he should never, never be sorry 
for having loved her! 

Sorry ! Stephen half laughed to himself 
at the mere idea of it, and smiled again as 
he recalled that he had made up his mind 
to be content with the hope that he might 
in time win her love. How ridiculous that 
had been, too! For, now that he knew she 
loved him, he knew, too, that nothing less 
then her whole heart could possibly have 
satisfied him. Hecould hardly believe it 
even now, although it was quite impossi- 
ble to recall her tace and voice and doubt 
it. Nelly and Nelly’s love were to him a 
vast inestimable treasure of which he would 
never be able to talk, and of which only 
his life-long devotion could in any way 
render him wortby. 

His thought were so completely absorb« d 
in her that he forgot everything else, and 
walked to Bramble Farm from the station 
asoneinadream. Even that strange lit- 
tle incident outside the door of the fancy 
shop in the Upper Street he had forgotten, 
too, and did not give a second thought to 
the fine-looking old man with the white 
moustache who had seemed w recognize 
Nelly, and whom his companion had ad- 
dressed as “my lord.’’ No, Stephen had 
not one dark thought to trouble him that 
night—not even Hester’s cold and gloomy 
face, when he entered the sitting -room, had 
the power to depress him. He meant to 
tell her, but she prevented that 
had taken one glance at her brotber’s face, 
and that was enough for her. “ie. rose 
from her chair, trying to steady erself as 
sue looked at him. 

“] see, Stephen,” she said ; “you need 
not tell me. We need not speak of itagain. 


You have taken your own way,and I hope 
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you may never be sorry—that is all that I 
can say.” 

Hester Keene kept her word rigidly, for 
when her wedding-day came round and 
she lett her old home she had not onve 
mentioned to her brother the name of his 
sweetheart. 

Another week went by, and then, in a 
registry oftice near Kedbill Road, Hollo 
way, there was the very quietest of quiet 
weddings, at which there were present, be- 
sides the absolutely necessary witnesses, 
only the broad-shouldered, sunburnt vride- 
groom and the slender, fair-taced bride. 
And then an era of glorified happiness set 
in at Bramble Farm. 

It was an era of happiness so wonderful- 
ly blissful and perfect that Stephen, though 
he was not a fanciful man, was sometimes 
inclined to think that it was too delightful 
to last. But he always awoke trom such 
reveries to find beside him the girl who 
was the embodiment of this glorified trans- 
formed existence of his , and, meeting her 
eyes, hearing ber voice, he was fain to be- 
lieve in its stable reality after all. 

Certainly he had very little chance ot 
forgetting his young wife, even had it been 
possible for him to dismiss her from the 
under-current of his thoughts, for Nelly, 
busy as the new mistress of Bramble Farin 
found it necessary to be—particularly with 
a set of duties so completely novel to the 
London-bred girl—al ways found an abund- 
ance of time to bestow upon her husband, 
She made some queer mistakes at first, 
and might have taken them seriously to 
heart but that he always laughed at them 
aud treated them as the best of all possible 
jokes; but the zeal and devotion with 
which she applied berselt to the mastery of 
the various mysteries, in which the farm- 
house keeping involved her, speedily got 
the better of her ignorance, and rendered 
her triumphant. And, however much she 
scorched her pretty face over the kitchen 
fire, or perplexed berself to the last degree 
in the dairy or smoke-house, Nelly had al- 
ways siniles and kisses with which to greet 
Stephen when he came home, and the 
brightest, sweetest companionship to give 
him. 

And Bramble Farm, pretty as it always 
had been, was prettier than ever now, for 
a hundred quaint, fanciful knick-knacks, 
which owed their existence to her tasteful 
tingers, decorated and brightened its old 
rooms. And presently there stood in a con- 
venient nook in the parlor, a glittering 
rosewood cottage-piano, upon which Nelly 
used to play all kinds of simple tunes to 
her husband in the evening, or sing old- 
fashioned ballads to him. 

When Hester Longcroft heard of the ex- 
istence of this pianw she wes furiously in- 
dignant, and to herself and to her husband 
prognosticated all sorts of misfortunes for 
Bramble Farm, whose mistress—-if she 
could be called a mistress--certainly ought 
to have plenty to do without wasting her 
time over piano-playing. tut outside her 
own home Hester said nothing against her 
sister-in-law ; she was too proud for that, 
just as she was too honest to attempt to dis- 
guise her dislike for Nelly. The two did not 
meet often, and when they did were both 
chilly and polite enough, for it cannot be 
said that Nelly, upon her side, ever showed 
much desire to propitiate her husband's 
sister. Nothing that she could do or say 
was wrong in Stephen’s eyes ; and Nelly, 
while secure of pleasing him, would have 
cheerfully made enemies ot every one else. 

But youny Mrs. Keene did not make en- 


| emies ; instead, she won among her hus 


band’s friends a large amountof liking and 
admiration. And Sir Jobn (‘;rantham, 


| meeting his agent and his wife in the But- 
| termead High Street one February after- 


noon, was so struck with Nelly’s beauty, 


and her halfshy way of returning his 
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good-natured greeting, that he paid her 
halt-a-dozen of the finest old-fashioned 
compliments that he could think of, and 
congratulated his agept in a side-whisper 
so heartily, and was so polite, kind, and 
cordial altogether, that Stephen was pleased 
and Nelly delighted. And Sir John, being 
readily impressed, spoke of the encounter 
that evening to his daughter. 

Isabel had been paying another visit to 
her aunt in London, and since Hester 
Keene’s marriage had not been to Bram- 
ble Farm nor chanced to see the new mis- 
tress who reigned there. 

She was yawning over the latest novel 
from Mudie’s and finding the evening dire- 
fully long, while Sir John sat in his favor- 
ite chair opposite te her, with his gouty 
foot placed carefully upon a _ cushion. 
There was hardly a room in the Hall 
which had notin it one of these especial 
chairs, and which guests soon became 
accustomed to leave for Sir John as a mat- 
ter of course, 

They were always very big chairs, with 
very high broad backs, and such capacious 
artis that they seemed to swallow up the 
figure of the plump little Baronet. Sir 
Jobn, in the delightful halfawake half- 
asleep state which is produced by sn ex- 
cellent dinner, a good digestion and an un- 
disturbed conscience, had not said a word 
for more than an hour, 


The novel was really very stupid—the 
lovers, Isabel decided, a most preposter- 
ous sentimental pair. The young lady let 
the volume fall into her lap, and looked 
across at her sire’s rosy contented tace 
with a good deal of impatience in her 
bright gray eyes. 

*Papa,"’ she said sharply. 

“My dear,’ responded Sir John, politely 
making an effort to wake up. 

“I wish you would talk to me. You 


have not said a word for an bour, and I 
ouly came back to you yesterday. It is 
too bad, I declare !’’ 

“My love,” said her father, looking con- 
trite, “it really is because 1 thought that 
you would rather read your book. Ot 
course I willtalk if you wish, my dear. 
What shall it be about? Can’t you tell me 
sole of your gay doings in London ?”’ 

“No,”’ replied the girl, with a wilful 
shrug of her shoulders. “I hate London! 


1 am always looked after there, and I hate 
being looked after. All the women seem 
stupid and the men ridiculous, I never 
was so bored in my ‘ifeas I was this last 
time.’ 

“Perhaps,” suggested Sir John, “you 
inissec somebody, my dear.’ 

‘Missed somebody ?”’ 

Quite contrary to her usual custom, Miss 
(Girantham colored hotly, Sir John saw it 
and chuckled with satisfaction. 

“Ah, f thought that was it. Never mind, 
he’ll soon be home now, you know.” 

‘Who will soon be home ?” 

“Why, Master Gerard, of course,’’ 

“Now, papa!’ In a flash Miss Isabel 
was out of her chair, and, putting her 
hands upon her father’s shoulders, shook 
him gently. ‘What did I tell you three or 
four months ago? I didn’t mean Gerard— 
I wasn’t thinking about him, and I wont 
have him talked about—in that way,at any 
rate. I said 1 wouldn’t then, and I won't 
now. So there!” 

“Buty dear,”’ Sir John began meekly, 
‘*vou Know it must be talked about sooner 
or later. Now, don’t you?” 

“Oh, I suppose so,’’ allowea Isabel, half 
indifferently and half impatiently. 

“And then, my dear,’’ went on her 


fatuer, his spirits evidently a little im- 
proved by this small concession, “you 
miust remember that your twenty-first 


birthday is only about three weeks off, and 
that then-——"’ 


“Well, Gerard will come, and we shall 
see!’ interrupted Isabel, forestalling the 
end of the sentence. “Now, I won’t say 


another word about it—I really won't! 
Don’t try to make me, for I shall only get 
cross it you do !’—and with a slight final 
shake, which perbaps was meant to act as 
a Warning this tine, the young lady went 
back to her chair. ‘Tell me some good 
stupid old Buttermead news,’’ she urged 
him. 

‘Certainly, wy dear.’’ Sir John, witha 
desperate effort to look wide awake, sat up 


and rulbbed his bald head, evidently feel- 
iny very inuch at sea, as well he might, tor 
news in Bullermnead was a rare and pre- 
cious thing. “Really, my Jove,” he was 
colume cing deprecatingly, when a happy 


thougut struck him. ‘To be sure,” he 
said, “there is something I wanted to tell 
you, my dear. What an uncommonly 
pretty girl Keene's wife is, isn’t she ?’’ 

“Is she?’ Isabel opened her bright 
eyes with a look of interest. “I have no; 
seen her yet. I must yo to Bramble Farm 
and introduce myself to her. lam glad 


you think she is nice—Stephen Keene is 
the dearest old feliow in Buttermead. And 
she is really pretty—and not very bucolic?” 

“Certainly not—no such thing!’ said 
Sir John energetically. ‘(A thoroughly 
pretty girl--sweetly pretty girl, and as 
much a lady as you are, my love, to judge 
by appearances. Not much older than you 
are either, ifany. I never saw a finer pair 
of eyes—that ] can safely say.” 

“Why, daddy, how enthusiastic you 
are !” cried Mabel. “A Venus at Bramble 
Farm! What next sball we hear of, I 
wonder? I certainly fancied from Hes- 
ter Longcroft’s manner of spexking, that 
Mrs, Keene would be quite the reverse of 
charming, though she certainly said noth- 
ing against her. I must go and see her to- 
morrow. Who was she? Wasn't there 
some delighttully romantic story connected 
with her, dear ?’’ 

To be sure tbere was ; and Sir Jobn, de- 
lighted to know that he was pleasing his 
imperious young tyrant, promptly recapit- 
ulated what little be knew of the romanwe 
that had had his agent’s young wite tor a 
heroine. 

“And they fell in love, and got married, 
and are going to live happy ever after,’’ 
said Isabel thoughtfully, and with a nod 
of her bandsome head, with its shining 
coronet of jetty braids. ‘I suppose it was 
a regular love-match ?” 

“Certainly, my love—no doubt of it P”’ 
returned the Baronet complacently. 

Sir John, although he did not look it, had 
a fond leaning towards the sentimental 
side of life, having adored his wife with as 
roinantic a passion as ever was hidden be- 
neath an unlikely exterior. And just now 
he had contrived to so interest his daughter 
in the new mistress of Bramble Farm that 
Isabel kept her word and drove her ponies 
over the very next aftern.on, and, being 
received with a grace and prettiness which 
took the young lady a good deal by sur- 
prise, she, too, was charmed with Mrs, 
Keene. 

Impetuous in all she said and did, Sir 
John Grantham’s heiress had never been 
more impetuous in all Ler life than she was 
in following up the fancy she took at first 
sight to Stephen’s wife. She had far too 
good an opinion of her own charms to be 
jealous of Nelly’s beauty, and would prob- 
ably have been generous enough to have 
liked her just as well bad their social pesi- 
tion been equal. As it was, she admired 
her with the frankest honesty, and to her- 
self wondered not a little that Nelly should 
be so perfectly bappy and contented at 
Bramble Farm, and as the wife of a man a 
round dozen of years older than herself. 

“It is like being buried alive, I declare !”’ 
Isabel sometimes soliloquized. “And she 
is so fond of her husband, too. Stephen 
adores her a8 one may see at a glance, but 
not more than she adores him, that’s very 
certain,”’ 

But Miss Grantham, however much she 
might inwardly wonder, was still careful 
to keep all her speculations to herself, and 
in the meantime drove her ponies over to 
Bramble Farm about three times a week. 
The consequence was that by the time the 
young lady’s birthday was a week off there 
was a very considerable degree of intimacy 
between the two girls, 

‘“‘f do so wish you could be with me all 
the while, and help me !”’ Isabel said one 
afternoon—the first detachment of guests 
was expected at the Hall on the morrow. 
She had driven over injthe pony-carriage as 
usual, and she and Nelly were talking by 
the fire in the sitting-room. “I’m sure I 
wish my birthday were well over, although 
it sounds ungrateful to Sir John to say it, 
when he is making such a fuss to please 
me. But I don’t like half the people who 
are coming, and it is a dreadful thing to 








play hostess fora crowd. I think I shall 
tell Mr. Keene that he must positively 
spare you to help me.”’ 

Nelly smiled and shook her head. In 
her dark-blue serge gown, with its red rib- 
bons at the throat, she certainly lcoked, in 
the firelight, quite as pretty as the Baronet’s 
daughter, and no less refined. 

‘1 don’t think | should be of any use to 
you, MissGrantham. Your friends would 
frighten me. I have never been used to 
people like them, you know.” 

‘What nonsense !"’ cried {sabel, with an 
imperious arch of ber black brows. “You 
know that if you had to take my place at 
the Hall to-inorrow you would do quite as 
wellasl,it not better. And you would 
look as well, too !’’ 

“I would rather look what I am,” said 
Nelly, with a laugh. 

“And be what you are, too, I suppose ?’’ 
questioned the other, half incredulously. 

“Yes,’’ was the quiet answer. 

“You really would—really and truly ?” 

“I would rather be what 1 am than any 
one else in the world,”’ said Neily. “There 


is no one I ee in ed one 
single —even if I —now. 

Well, 1 suppose you mean it,”’ she said 
rather doubtfully, and glancing as she rose 
at the fair face to her, to which a 
flush had risen ; but I must confess it 
seems odd to me.”’ 

‘What does ?”’ 

“Why,” replied Isabel, taltering a little, 
“that you should be pertectly happy and 
contented here—ihatisall. I don’t believe 
you were ever meant to be a farmer’s wife, 
you know ; and if your particular tarmer- 
were any one but the person he is, I believe 
I should say that you had thrown yourself 
away.” 

Nelly sbook her head. It was a slight, 
little gesture that she made as sne looked 
down at the fire, but it and her expression 
kept Isabel’s tongue quiet for a moment, 
and softened the glance of her brilliant 
grey eyes. Then she resumed in a gay 
tone : 

“And you won’t come and help me with 
that dreadful crowd that I shall have to- 
morrow ?”’ 

“Stephen wouldn’t spare me ;’”’ and she 
shook her head again. “And even if he 
would, and were serious, Miss Grantham— 
even then——”’ 

“Yes? f£ven then 7?’ 

“Even then 1 would not go. Why, what 
would your friends say to a farmer’s wife, 
I wonder, it they were asked to treat her as 
one of themselves ?”’ 

“Nothing if they had any sense. I won- 
der how many of them would know you 
were a farmer’s wife, as you call it, if they 
were not told.’’ 

The door opened, and Stephen Keene 
came into the fire-lit dusky room. Miss 
Grantham turned to him. 

“Mr. Keene, you are just in time to re- 
mind me to go home betore it is too late for 
dinner. You see, Bramble Farm is so 
comfortable that when I once get here I 
never want to goaway. Sir John says you 
will both be tired of me if I come so often. 
Good-bye, Mrs. Keene. Think of me to- 
morrow and pity me, won’t you?” 

And with that the young lady walked 
out of the room, Stephen following her to 
put her into the pony-carriage, and Nelly 
walking after him as far as the door. He 
came to her side as soon as Isabel was 
seated, and together they watched the 
ponies turned skilfully out at the white 
gates. 

‘“‘How well she drives,”” Nelly exclaimed 
admiringly. ‘‘Doesn’t she ?’’ 

“She does everything well, { think,” 
Stephen assented. 

“So she does—at least, everything that I 
have seen her do. And she is so nice, too. 
I like her very much.”’ 

“So she does you, doesn’t she ?’’ 

“Oh, yes, dear—to all appearance. She 
is always very kind and nice to me,” Nelly 
answered. 

Shut there was perhaps a shade of indiffer- 
ence in her tone, which seemed to say that if 
Miss Granthaw’s liking gratified her, her 
dislike could yet have been borne with 
perfect philosophy. She had clasped her 
hands around her husband’s arm, and 
leant her cheek against it as they still stood 
in the doorway. It was a fine evening, 
bright and cold, with bardly wind enough 
to stir the sligbtest branch, March though 
it was. 


“Why does she want to be pitied?” asked 
Stephen presently. 

“Oh, because the Hall will be full to- 
morrow, you know! ‘The first instalment 
of visitors to keep her birthday are com- 
ing.” 

“I see. And so she wanted you to make 
one of them, did she ?’’ 

“Why, bow did you know ?” asked Nelly 
with a little start. “Oh, you must have 
listened !”’ 

“I didn’t listen, but I heard,” Stephen 
said soberly. A cloud seemed to be over 
him to-night, for he was very grave as he 
looked down at the fair face resting upon 
his arm.. 


It was indeed quite by chance that be 
had heard those words of [Isabel Grant- 
ham’s, for her high, clear voice had pene- 
trated into the hall where he was most inno- 
cently taking off his coat; but they had 
stung him and made him uncomfortable. 
‘Lhat his wife was well fitted to be an orna- 
ment to and at ease in a society which 
would.oniy have embarrassed him he had 
found out before to-day; but the knowl- 
edge that other people thought so hurt 
him. For might not Nelly herself think 
so? True, he had also heard her words of 
repudiation, but the sting was thera. 

“Then you heard a great deal of non- 
sense,” said Nelly lightly. “Think of me 
at the Hall!” 

“There are mauy things varder to think 





oft than that, Nelly. I could fancy it easy 
7 


enough.” 





The change in the tone of his voice was 
so marked now that it attracted her atten. 
tion even as she laughed, and her face be- 
came as grave as his own. She turned to 
put her hands upon his shoulders as she 
looked up into his face. 

“Now, Stephen, what is it? What do 
you mean ?” 

OW "t you change, Nelly—not with 
any one - 8 

“You know I wouldn’t—not with any 

X 


se oe. 
“Not with Miss Grantham herself—to be 
mistress of @ place like the Hall ?”’ 


“Not unless you would first turn into its 
master.”” Tears welled up into Nelly’s 
eyes. “Oh, Stephen, you love me; but 
sometimes { think that you will never, 
never know how I love you! If you did, 
you would know what nonsense it is even 
to joke about its being possible for me to 
change. You do believe it is true, don’t 
you?’ 

“It isto be hoped it ia” Her earnest- 
ness had dispelled his gloom completely, 
and he laughed as he kissed her. ‘‘It is to 
be hoped you will never tell me any fibs, 
Nelly. I should run a pretty poor chance 
if you did.” 

“Why?” she asked, nestling her head 
against his arm again. 

‘‘Bevause I would believe them.” 

“I believe you would,’’ she replied wist- 
fally. 

“T know 1 should.”’ 

“And if you found oat that they were 
tibs, what would you do then ?”’ 

“Tell you not to do it again, probably,” 
He was treating her questions more as a 
jest than she was, for her voice was earnest 
enough. “Come in now, Nelly,” he said, 
“it’s too cold tor you, and I’m hungry.” { 

They went back to the saitting-room, 
where Stephen sat down in his usual chair 
by the fire, while Nelly flitted about, light- 
ing the lamp, drawing down the blinds, 
and so on, after ringing for the tea-tray to 
be brought in ; for, exemplary as her house- 
keeping efforts were, she did not think it 
absolutely necessary to superintend at 
every turn, as Hester had done—at which 
the Bramble Farm servants rejoiced, much 
preferring the rule of the new mistress to 
that of the old one in this if in no other re- 
spect. And, if various little extravagances 
did take place in the kitchen, which had 
been impossible under her predecessor, 
Nelly was none the wiser, and very little 
poorer probably. 

“And so Miss Isabel isn’t over-pleased at 
the prospect of meeting her visitors ?”’ said 
Stephen to his wife presently, when the 
meal was half over, and ths conversation 
between them had drifted back to the af- 
fairs of the Hall. 

“She doesn’t seem to be, at any rate,” re- 
plied Nelly. “She looked worried, too, I 
thought. And she said that she wished it 
were over, and the visitors gone. She spoke 
as though the idea of having to entertain 
them made her nervous ; but that seems 
rather absurd, doesn’t it ?’’ 

“Well, yes, rather. Did she say if many 
were coming ?” 

“Qh, yes; the Hall will be full! She 
said that if all came who were invited there 
would not be one spare room. She gave 
me a list ot their names, but I forget nearly 
all of them. There is a Viscount—Lord 
somebody or other—I did not catch the 
name; and there was Sir Jobn’s sister, 
Lady Prendergast ; but she is ill and so 
cannot come,”’ 

Stephen put down his knife and fork and 
laughed. 

“A jolly good thing too, I should say, if 
the Hall is to be full. I’ve seen Lady 
Prendergast. She would makstwo of Sir 
John, and her three daughters are pretty 
nearly as big as she is. They and their 
attendants would by themselves make & 
tolerably good housetul. Her ladyship 
never travels without a companion, * 
couple ot maids, and a great hulking foot- 
man, and a page.’’ 

Nelly laughed. 

“No wonder Miss Isabel said that her 
illness was a blessing. She isn’t very fond 
of her ladyship, I think; and sbe added 
that it somebody else were ill too it would 
be quite as well.”’ 

“Uncommonly kind of her. Who wa 
that ?”’ 

“I don’t know—nobody, perhaps,” snd 
then Nelly fell into a reverie as she gazed 
at the fire. “Stephen,” she said presently, 
‘didn’t you tell me that there was somé 
gentleman whom Mise Isabel is going 
marry ?”’ 

“I said there was some one that Sir Jobn 
wanted her to marry,” he returned, in # 
ton® which seemed to imply that that made 
all the difference; and Nelly amiled a4 
though she quite understood it. a 

“Who is it dear? Did you say aceusin’ 

“A sort ot cousin—a gocd manytimes re- 
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moved though, I think.” 
“Js he to be at the Hall?” Nelly asked 


thoughtfully. 

“gure to be! Indeed, I believe they are 
to be formally engaged now that Miss Isa- 
bel is twenty-one—if she consents, that is.” 

“What is thisgentleman’s name, 


dear ?’”’ Nelly asked next. ‘You haven’t 
told me that.” 

“His name? Oh, a rare fine one. It is 
Marlingtord.”’ 


“Marlingford,’”’ repeated Nelly. ‘Well, 
‘Jaabel Marlingtord’ will sound very nice. 
And his other name ?” 

“Goodness knows,”’ replied Stephen get- 
ting up to light his pipe. “It is something 
iantastical—Gerard, I believe.” 

“And beautifully aristocratic it zounds,”’ 
declared Nelly gaily. “Gerard Marling- 
ford! All the same, dear, it strikes me 
that Mies Isabel will never be Mrs. Mar- 
lingford. I don’t know why, for she has 
never said a word about him to me, but I 
have that fancy.”’ : 

‘It will be a precious bad thing for him 
if you are right, little woman—that’s all I 
can say.” 

“Why ?” questioned Nelly curiously. It 
was her custom to kneel on the rug when 
having these confidential conjugal chats; 
and now she knelt down by her busband, 
and laid her folded arms upon his knees. 
“Why would it be a bad thing?’ she 
repeated. 

“Because he is a fine gentleman with 
nothing in his pocket but what Sir John 
allows him, and frightfully extravagant 
into the bargain. I know something about 
his goings on, for Sir John has employed 
me more than once to get my gentleman 
out of scrapes. Hehas been in some pretty 
pickles. For my part I hupe you are right, 
my dear, and that Miss Isabel will send 
him to the right-about, for it is my humble 
opinion that Mr. Marlingford is a very 
scamp.”’ 

“I’m sure I hope she will, then,” said 
Nelly heartily. ‘She is too good tc throw 
herself away upon a worthless man ; and I 
think, Stephen, although she is so high- 
spirited, and talks as though she didn't 
care, she could, ifshe found the right per- 
son, love him almost as dearly as——”’ 

“Well, as what?”—for she had stopped 
with a slight blush. 

‘‘As dearly asI do you, when you are 
good,’’ Nelly finished with a laugh, as she 
sprang to her feet. “I’m always telling 
you that, because I sometimes think that 
you don’t half believe it.”’ 

“You won’t tell me that too often, Nelly 
dear,” 

‘And you can never believe it too much. 
You will always believe it and remember 
it, won’t you ?”’ 

‘‘When ?” he asked, looking up at her, 
for she was standing behind his chair with 
her arms upon his shoulder. 

“When? Oh, if ever we quarrel or you 
get angry with me! You may—who 
knows? No’’—and her soft fingers touched 
his lips for a moment—“‘don’t answer me ; 
I don’t want you to promise, because 1 
know you will. Now, I’m going to sing 
to you; and mind, if Hester comes in, you 
tell her that I’ve been darning stockings 
ever since tea-time.”’ 

Stephen laughed and promised, and, 
when his wite’s sweet voice rose sottly be- 
hind him, he did not guess, as he placidly 
puffed at his pipe, that the tears that had 
welled up in her eyes a short time before 
were now overflowing, and dropping fast 
upon the keys as she played. His only 
thoaght was ot his love for her, how infi- 
nitely precious she was to him, and how 
far in excess ot his deserts was the love she 
gave him. He would have scouted the 
idea that any serpent lurked in ambush 
near his blissful Paradise, for who had so 


safe an Eden, so pure and spotless an ive 
ashe? 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Mis ISABEL GRANTHAM, on reach- 


ing the Hall, was tor some reason in a 

very bad humor, the consequence be- 
ing that she scolded her maid all through 
the process of dressing,and finally flounced 
down-stairs with a determination to make 
ns John’s life a burden to him for the eve- 
n g. 

But Sir John was notin the room when 
she entered it. His great armi-chair was 
drawn up to the fire, but he was not in it. 
But within its sacred arms sat a young 
man who, as the rustle of Isabel’s train 
Caught his ear, sprang to his feet, and with 
ees hands came forward to meet 

er, 

Isabe) suddenly turned pale, and then 
blushed slightly. She held out her hand 
to him, and the frown which bad been low- 
ering over black brows dirsappeared as if 
by magic. 


“You, to-day!” she cried. “Why, I 





thought you were fixed in town for a week 
longer.”’ 


“So did 1, but, as luck would have it, I 
managed to get off to-day. A casein which 
I was retained has been arranged, and so I 
am at liberty. Won’t you say you are 
glad, or should I have stayed away until 
the proper date ?” 

“That is for Sir John to say,” Isabel re- 
plied demurely. 

“Oh, Sir John was very gracious! But 

“Ot course I am giad Mr. Chalfont.” 

“It was ‘Marcus’ when we were saying 
good-bye to each other at Lady Prender- 
gast’s, Isabel.’’ 

“But you see we are not saying ‘good- 
bye’ now,” the girl responded archly. ‘‘Be- 
sides, that is weeks aid weeks ago, you 
know.” 

“Does that mean you have changed your 
mind, Isabel ?”’ He had kissed her hand, 
looking very much as though he would 
have liked to venture upon a warmer dem- 
onstration, and still held it, but he let it 
fall as he asked the question, and his face 
grew pale as he looked at her, anxiously 
awaiting an answer. 

Marcus Chalfont was apparently two or 
three years under thirty. He had a rather 
slight, though well-knit tigure, and his 
lack of good looks was fully compensated 
for by his air of good breeding and refine- 
ment. There was nothing especially re_ 
markable about him; he was merely a 
young man of good family who was trying 
to make for himself a respectable practice 
in the law, and who, having no influential 
triends and only a small fortune, bad not 
hitherto been particularly successtul. But, 
although he was by no means an eligible 
match for her, it had pleased Sir John 
Grantham’s wilful daughter to fall in love 
with him, and to make up her mind to 
marry him, although she had not so far 
committed herself as to tell him so openly. 
Indeed, to his eager question she only gave 
her head a coquettish toss, and answered 
lightly : 

“Changed my mind? I don’t think I 
ever said that I had made it up, did I ?” 

“If you mean that,” he responded bitte r- 
ly, and looking at her in mingled doubt 
and anger, “I can only say that I made a 
mistake in coming down here, and t!:at the 
sooner I go away the better. If I am only 
of sufficient value in your eyes to render 
me worth playing with, I regret that I was 
not altogether worthless.”’ 

“Why, I only flirted a little,’’ said Isabel 
innocently. ‘All girls do that.” 

“Do they? Then I am sorry for the tools 
they beguile and betray, and for myselt as 
chief of them, for having aspired to Sir 
John Grantham’s heiress. That is enough 
—I shall be wiser for the future. Good-bye, 
Miss Grantham ; I must beg you to make 
my apologies to Sir John.” 

“Why, you are not going?” cried the 
gir. “What will papa say ?’’ 

“T cannot accept your father’s hospitality 
for an hour.’’ 

He turned to the door with a face so pale 
and angry that Isabel was startled, for she 
had only meant to tease her lover as a salu- 
tary little piece of discipline which could 
not failto do him good. But tor him to 
take her jesting words in earnest, and go 
striding of with a tragic air in this fashion, 
was not at all what she desired. Yet it 
would serve him right to let biin go, she 
thought for one instant; the next, she 
sprang after him,-and, with her hands on 
his shoulders, turned him round towards 
the fire again. 

‘Really, Marcus, how ridiculous you 
are !”’ 

“What do you mean ?” 

‘That it would have served you right if 
I had left you go, and then, like the 
three-volume-novel people, have sat down 
to pine until we were reconciled in the last 
chapter but one. As it is, I don’t mean to 
be half so absurd, although you really are 
a shocking goose; and I suppose if any- 
body were to ask you, you would say it 
was all my fault.”’ 

“Was it mine?’ 

“Of course it was. How could | make 
up my mind when you know you never 
asked me to do anything of the kind? You 
are dreadfully unreasonable really. I am 
afraid you will make a terribly short-tem- 
pered husband.’’ 

“Jsabel’’—his face was as radiant now 
as it had been gloomy before, and he put 





his arm about her in an embrace which 
she made no attempt to resist— ‘will you | 
marry meor not? Tell me that. | 

‘Now, don’t you know very well that I | 
am to marry Gerard Marlingford ?”’ 


‘“Pertectiy; but I’m not interested in 
that aspect of the case. W/All you marry 
me?’ 


“Well, will you get cross if I flirt, just a 
little,sometimes, you know?’ 





“If you reserve the right to flirt a little, 
I shall reserve the right to get out ot tem- 
per a little. What next?” 

“Well, you must be better tempered.” 

“T will never get out of temper with you 
again.” 

“I wonder whether you will remember 
that the next time I exasperate you? Then 
you must always remember that I am 
really to marry Gerard Marlingford.” 

“Always.” 

“And bearin mind that, should you ever 
80 far forget it as to say anything to Sir John 
about me, he will swear at you dread- 
fully.” 

“I will not forget.’’ 

“And make up your mind that if I do 
marry you he will disinherit me.” 

“Of course he will.” 

‘‘And that in the end we shall probably 
have to run away without the romances of 
post-chaises and Gretna Green.”’ 

“I wish we were going to do it to-night.” 

“And you must also recollect that I am 
shockingly expensive and extravagant,and 
that we shall probably have to live in your 
chambers trom January to December.”’ 

“My darling, that isthe only thing that 
makes me miserable—the thought that 
through me you may be dragged into com- 
parative poverty.” 

‘“‘Hush—here comes Sir John! Let me 
go, and remember that I am to marry Ger- 
ard Marlingford. It need not make you 
miserable, tor I should not be disinherited 
ifI ran away with afootman. Yes, yes— 
I have promised; and I never broke a 
promise in my life, or made one that I did 
not mean to keep. But you are not to say 
a syllable, mind. If you do I shall con- 
sider myself at liberty to retract every- 
thing I have said. You must pretend that 
you don’t like me, or even admire me,” 

“No one with eyes in his head could pre- 
tend that.’’ 

“You must. I think I shall tell Sir John 
that you are dreadfully in love with Lucy 
Prendergast, It will make him think you 
are eccentric, and he rather admires eccen- 
tricity, when it doesn’t clash with his own 
notions. It is too bad to deceive him— 
poor darling !—but I don’t want my birth- 
day festivities upset by a thunderstorm, 
and he is quite a tornado when he loses his 
temper. Here he is’’—as Sir John, amia- 
bly unconscious, came trotting into the 
room. ‘*Whata dreadfully longtime you 
have been, papa dear! Mr. Chalfont and I 
have been boring one another almost to 
death.”’ 


Miss Isabel could act the hypocrite when. 
she chose, and her voices and face as she 
tuus addressed her parent were most 
charmingly innocent and artless. And Sir 
John, who had never pried or spied in bis 
life, was delighttully uasuspicious, being 
most cordial to his guest during dinner, 
and unknowingly considerate afterwards, 
for no sooner was he seated in his favorite 
arm-chair in the drawing-room than he 
fell asleep, and slept for exactly two hours 
and twenty-five minutes by the infallible 
gold repeater which ticksd away in his 
watch-pocket, 

{TO BE CONTINUED. } 
~ ——> <_< 

Tut MYSTERIES OF VOLAPUK Were @Xx- 
plained by an address delivered in New 
York this week by a well-known scientist, 
whois preparing a handbook of the lan- 
guage. The latter is not making 60 much 
headway here as in Europe, where ten peri- 
odicals and seventy or eighty societies are 
devoted to it, and it is estimated that it has 
some 100,000 students. The language isthe 
invention of a German priest, who first be- 
gan writing upon it in 1861. His idea was 
to compound from the simple and regular 
parts of the more important modern lan- 
guages an artificial language that could be 
easily learned by the people of say nation- 
ality, and that should be to the modern 
business world what Latin was to tho stho- 
lastic world a century or two ago. To do 
this he took for his framework the five 
common vowel sounds, added the dotted 
a,” *0,”’ and ‘u,”? and the common conso- 
nant sounds, emitting those from: each lan- 
guage which persons born to another 
tongue cannot pronounce. For the voca- 
bulary he took about 40 per cent. of the 
root words from English and the rest from 
modern Furopean tongues. The same root 
word is never used to mean two different 
things. The declensions are managed by 
the addition of vowels to the roots, the 
plurals are formed by the addition of ‘s” 
in the English method and the rules are 





absolutely without exception, 80 that learn- | 


ing the Volapuk grammar is a matter of a 
week. Its friends do not pretend that 
Volapuk has any beauty that fite it for 
imaginative or poetic writing, but that for 
commercial correspondence itis as valua- 
ble as the terminology of chemistry or the 
algebraic formule are iu those sciences. 









Bric-a-Brac, 


FRozEN MILK.—The people of Siberia 
buy their milk frozen, and for convenience 
it is allowed to freeze about a stick, which 
is used as a handle to carry it by. The 
milk man leaves one chunk or two chunks, 
as the case may be, at the house of his cus- 
tomers, 

THe New Basr.—In many parts of 
both England and Scotland at the present 
time, a new baby is presented with an egg, 
which represents both meat and drink ; 
salt, which savors every thing ; bread, the 
staff of life ; matches to hight it through 
the world ; and a coin, that it may never 
want money. 


MOTHERS-IN-Law.—In the Islands of 
New Britain, in the Pacific, a man must 
not speak to his mother-in-law. Not only 
is speech torbidden to this relative, but she 
must be avoided ; and if by chance the 
lady is met, the son-in-law must hide him- 
self or cover his face. Suicide of both par- 
ties is the outcome if the rule is broken. 
One of the English missionaries tried to get 
the natives’ ideas of an oath, and he tound 
the most solemn asseveration among them 
was: ‘It I am not telling the truth I hope 
I may touch the hand of my mother-in- 
law.”’ 

Ou_p NAMEs or Books.—Talk about the 
outlandish names to modern novels, etc. 
They are classically appropriate compared 
to some they had two hundred years ago. 
For instance, how would you like to read 
some books with titles like these: “Crumbs 
of Comfort tor the Chickens of the Con- 
vent ;’’ “High-heeled Shoes tor Dwarfs in 
Holiness ;”’ “Hooks and Eyes for Believers’ 
Breeches ;’’ “The Snuffers of Divine 
Love ;’”’ “The Spiritual Mustard Pot, to 
Make the Soul Snueeze with Devotion ;” 
‘(Praise God Bare Bones’ Berating of Un- 
believers.’’ 

THK MANUAL.—With us a Manual is a 
little book appropriate to be taken in the 
hand. The Greeks called such a book an 
Enchiridion. In one sense this was the 
small sword, which the soldiers wore con- 
stantly at their sides for personal defence 
against any sudden assault. Applied to a 
book, it signified a little treatise always at 
hand, comprehending arguments for occa- 
sional defence and constant security. The 
Enchiridion of Epictetus was a compen- 
dium of his philosophy, in a pocket vol- 
ume, a% a pocket Companion, no less con- 
venient to refute the gain-vayers, than a 
pocket pistol to repel a thief or assassin, or 
than a pocket cordial to exhilarate the 
spirits upon any occasional depression. 





Her Rieut Minvp.—An elderly married 
woman in Bytield, Mass., recently pre- 
sented a check for $500 to the soliciling 
committee of a local church, which was in 
need of repairs. Soon afterwards her |i u+- 
band and son called on the pastor, and dv- 
clared that she bad not been in her right 
mind for a long time, and didn’t know 
what she was doing when she yielded to 
the undue influence brought to bear upon 
her. Though the minister believed her 
sane, be sent back the money. The hus- 
band recently sold a tract of land. The 
deed was duly drawn, signed and sealed 
by the grantor, who passed it to his wife to 
sign for the relinguishment of dower, but 
to his astonishment she remarked : ‘No, L 
am notin my right mind, you know, and 
my act would be void.”” The old gentle- 
man has the land still on bis hands instead 
of the money in his pocket. 


Tue Srory or Zaccn #£us.—It is said 
that the great preacher, Mr. Spurgeon, of 
London, is in the habit of testing the abili- 
ties of the more promising of the students 
ot his college by obliging them to go into 
the pulpit with a sealed envelope in their 
hands containing the text of their address. 
On one of these occasions a student, on 
opening the paper, found this subject set ; 
“Apply the story of Zacch#us to your own 
qualifications and call.’’ And he delivered 
himself iu the following way: “My 
brethren, the subject on which | have to 
address you to-day is a comparison be- 
tween Zacchwus’ and piy own qualifica- 
tions. Well, the tirst thing that we read 
about Zacchus was that he was small of 
stature, aud I never felt so smal! as I do 
now. In the second place, we read that he 
climbed up into a tree, which is very much 
my position now. Thirdly, we read that 
Zacehoeus ‘iiade haste to come down’, in 
which | joyfully follow his example.” 

—_> 

YOUNG FeATHERLY had been impart 
ing some information to Mrs. De Tower 
which interested that lady very much. “{’m 
quite surprised, Mr. Featherly,’’ she said, 
‘to hear of this, It only shows that—that 


—_—"’ “One is never too old to learn ?’’ 
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prompted Featherly gallantly. 
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THE SILENT MINISTRY. 


BY RB. 5. ¢. 





There is a silent ministry 

That knows no rite of book or bei! ; 
That eyes divine alone can see, 

And Heaven's own language only tei!. 


it bas no altars aud no fane, 
Its worship rises up to Him, 

Who hears those accents faint and juw, 
Through the loud praise of cherubim. 


The dauntiess heart, the patient sou!, 
That faces life's severest stress 

With smi{ing front and stern control, 
Iutent its suffering kit to bless ; 


The meek, who gather every hour 
From brier and thern and wayside tree 
Their largest scant of fruit or flower, 
The harvest of humility. 


The tempered will that vows to God, 

And knows Him good though tempests lower, 
That owns the jadgments of His rod 

Are but tne hidings of His power; 


hat sees the sun behind the cloud, 
lutent to labor, pray, and wait ; 

Whatever winds blow low or loud. 
Sure of the harbor, soon or late ; 


Like the small blossoms by the way, 
Enduring cold, enjoying the sun, 
Inrain, or snow, or sprinkling spray, 
Cheerful till all their life is done. 


lear, homely ministers of love, 
Used and forgot, like light and air, 
Ah, when we reach that life above 
Chey will be stately seraphs there | 
Lo 


Fettered, Yet 


nY THE AUTHOR OF “‘LIKE UNTO A 8TAR,”’ 


Free. 





‘*BRUNA'S STORY,’ ‘‘A GIRL’8 DE- 
SPAIR,”’ ‘“‘TWICE MAR- 


RIED,’’ ETC., ETC. 





(CHAPTER XXXIX.—(cONTINUED. ) 


,OME minutes elapsed before the servant 
\ returned, but during the interval 
\ ) neither of the two men spoke. Doctor 
rice was thougbtful, and when he glanced 
at Sir Hugh’s face the conversation, and 
both were silent until the servant returned. 
Sue looked grave and puzzied ana surprised 
as sne addressed Doctor Price, 

‘‘My mistress will see you, sir,’’ she said 
quietly. “But she desires ine to say that 
se is ata loss to know what business any 
friend of yours can have with her, and she 
wishes very inuch to know the gentleman's 
name.”’ 

Sir Hugh took out his card-case and gave 
her one of his carda, 

“Tell your tmistreas,’’ he said juietly, 
“that the business I have with her is of the 
greatest importance,and that I imnust request 
her to admit :ne,’’ 

She went away again, theu returned with 
the pugzied bewilderment deepened on her 
face. 

“Will you come this way, sir?’’ sha said, 
addressing Doctor Price. ‘You also, sir, if 
you please.” 

They followed her across the ball,through 
the door by which she bad previously made 
her exit, and which they found led into « 
long passage ; leading the way down this 
passage, sbe went on to its very end, paused 
at a door there,and, knocking lightly ,await- 
ed « permission to enter. 

It was promptiy given; she opened the 
door, drew back for the two gentiemen to 
enter, then, when they had done so, closed 
the door quietly,and went and sat down on 
a -_ in the passage, where she was within 
call, 

Tbe room in which Sir Hugh Danecourt 
and Doctor Price tound themselves was 
different from anything they had expected; 
it was evidently a man's room, a kind of 
study or office, furnished plainly and sober- 
ly, the only really luxurious seat in it be- 
ing @ large green velvet arm-chair by the 
hearth. 

There was a bookcase full of books,chietly 
yellow-backed novels,and works on borses 
or dogs; some engravings of horses upon 
the walls, a writing-table in the centre of 
the rooin, and atthe upper end by the win- 
dow, with the last rays of the setting sun 
falling apon her, where she stood, was a 
tall woman in sombre black garinents, who 
held in ber right band Sir Hugh's card, 
which she was contemplating. 

But, strange as her tigure jooked in the 
plain, almost bare room, two other objects 
it contained looked even stranger; over tie 
mantel-piece and on the wall panel, exactly 
lacing it, were two pictures of large size, 
covered with beavy black velvet curtains 


closely drawn; they looked sombre, 
incongruous, oul of place in the little 
room. 


All these things Doctor Price's quick, 
keen giance round the roum showed biim ; 
it was not the first time he bad been within 
its walls. 

He had had several interviews there witli 
Mr. Bevan, who, it having been the private 
room of the waster of the house, had 
generally used it on his fiying visita to 
the Glen House for his business imter- 
views. 

It was a trifie ore orderly, perhapa,now 
that there was no litter of papers ou the 
writing-table, and those velvet-shadowed 
pictures bad not been there previously ; but 
the arin-chair on the hearth was an old 
iriend, and the pipes on the mantel-shelf 
and the t-stand on the side-table, and 
other evidences of its masculine occupant 


But 3ir Hugh saw vone of these things ; 
as he entered the room, the first object on 
which his eyes had rested waa the biack- 
robed figure by the window ; he was look- 
ing at ber still in undisguised interest and 
inbatnest, of which she, standing with ber 
eyes fixed upon the card she held, was un- 
conscious, 


it was strange that, standing as sue was 
in the full rad of the setting eun, the 
black figure could bave such an air of deso- 
lation, but It seemed indeed as if the glow- 
ing red ligbt which touched it so gently, 
only added to that strangely wournful ap- 
pearance which struck beth men, and 
which even aroused in Sir Hugb’s beart a 
reluctant vity for ber whom he deemed 80 
cruel and treacherous, 

Perhaps the knowledge that she lived, as 
it were, completely alone in the oa 
empty house which was only peopl by 
sad aud, it imight be, terrible memories, 
aided to the exceeding Jesolateness of ber 
appearance as she stood in the tast fading 
light. 

A woman, youug still, and even now toa 
certain degree bexutiful, it waa almost im- 
possible but that she should arouse soiwe- 
thing like pity and compassion when one 
romecnibered the life ahe led, the singular 
solitariness of her position, and of the 
strange fascination for her when she volun- 
tarily immured herself within ite sombre 
precincts; apd stranger to her as be was,be 
teltand knew that a great and terrible 
change had taken piace in her during the 
t'me which had elapsed since Heary Beau. 
inent died, 

She stood erect and rigid, the long,lustre- 

less, black garments tell around ber iv 
straight, cliuging folds, showing the ex- 
treme attenuation of ber figure; her face 
was white as inarble, 80 colorless that her 
lips were only slightly defined by a very 
faint line,her eyes were sunken and hollow, 
ber hair, of a strangely fair, faxen hue, 
very straight and thick, was draggect—al- 
most roughly as it seerned—from her face, 
and fastened up tigbtly,asi! to rid itsowner 
of the troubie and weight of its luxuriance; 
there was evidently no care tor her appear- 
ance, but even thia neglect, and her som- 
bre attire, could not deprive her of that 
unalienable beauty of form and feature 
which she possessed. 
Yes, thin, haggard, preimaturely aged 
though she was, she was even now beauti- 
ful, and both wen acknowledged her 
beauty, as lifting her eyes she looked at 
them iu silent inquiry, facing them calinly 
in the stillness of the sunlit room. 





CHAPTER XL. 


‘T was Hester Brand who firat broke the 
silence which reigned in the little roow. 
Without moving a step towards the two 

men, without offering them the smallest 
greetipg, even an inclination of her head, 
she addressed them,speaking in a low,dull, 
monotonous, expressionless voice, which 
seemed to harmonize with the immobility 
of her face. 

“What is your businese here /” she said 
calmly. 

The question so directly put was some- 
what embarrassing ; the two men hesitated 
for a few moments before replying. 

“Tam at a loss to diseover it without 
your assistance,’ she continued in the same 
calin, still manner, ‘But, as you said that 
it was important, I consented to see you. 
May [ request that you will be as brief as 
possible—not that my time is valuable,’’ 
she added, with something like a sneer in 
her quiet voice, ‘but because | wish to be 
relieved of your presence.”’ 

The sneering couteinpt of her tone, the 
steady ex pressioniess stare of Ler eyes were 
strar.ge to hear and see. “The pity tor her 
which Sir Hugh bad felt was tading rapidly 
under their influence, as he answered her 
abruptiv. 

“That our business is of the highest iim- 
a our eyes is certain,’”’ he said 

saughtily. “Whetuer it will be goin yours 

or not I do not know. Probably to Miss 
Brand a ruined life tnore or less is of stnall 
moment, but to ine it is of the greatest,”’ 

Sbe turned her eyes siowly upon him; 
some expression was creeping siowly into 
thei now, an expression of doubt and of 
inquiry. 

“Who are you, sir?’ she asked coldly. 
“Your name, which I have here, tells me 
nothing. I do aot think [ ever beard it be- 
fore.”’ 

“Probably not,” he answered, regaining 
his calinness by a strong effort. ‘“‘Who I 
am matters little. [ caine bere this inorn- 
ing to ask fora tardy act of justice which I 
believe—nay, I know—that you have it in 
your power to perlorim,”’ 

‘An act of Justice,”’ she repeated. 
speak in enigmas, sir.”’ 

“I will give you the answer to the enig- 
ina, then,”’ he replied quickly. “1 have 
come here as Cecil Beaumont’s friena, and 


“You 


liow ber face changed! The alteration in 
it silenc-d Sir Hugh, such a concentration 
ol scorn, of hatred darkened it and flashed 
in ber great eyes, us it seerned impossible 
any wowan could have felt. 

Seeing it,Sir Hugh felt that any hari the 
woman before him could do to Cecil she 
would do, that nothing would induce her 
to undo whatever wrong she hed done to 
her, and that ifshe could she would even 
deepen the injury. 

“A most sweet lady to champion,” she 
said with intense scorn; “I congratulate 
you, Sir Hugh Danecourt! Are vou an- 
other of her victi:ns?”’ 

“She is yours,” be said sternly; “your 
jealousy of ber bas ruined ber life and 
broken her beart. The stain vou have cast 
upon her shall be removed, and——"’ 

‘Ruined ber lite!—broken her heart!” 
she re with astrange smile of triuinph 





remain undisturbed. 


bitter and acrid tothe last degree. ‘There 








is music in — ——— a my ears, since it 
was she who ruin ne 

“What wrong did ehe do you?” he asked 
indignantly. “It istrue that she won the 
love you craved ; but since he did not love 
you—since he never would have loved you 
—where was the wrong ?” i 

“But for her he would have loved me, 
she answered steadily. ‘She stole him 
from me, then she made him miserable, 
apd——’ 

“They would bave been bapPy together 
but for you,” Sir Hugh repl bitterty. 
“It was a strange way tosbow your love for 
the man whose mother been kind 
to you, by rendering bis married life a mis- 
ery 


“You seem well acquainted with my af- 
taire, Sir Hugh Danecourt. Is your icform- 
ant the wretch who-—’”’ 

Sir Hugb’s upraised band,making ao im- 
perative gesture of silence, stopped the 
angry words. 

“You are not worthy to speak of her,” 
be said; “her pure name ehould not be 
spokeu by the lips of the woman who com- 
mitted a criine, and left ber, innocent as 
she was, tw bear the penalty of that 
crime!” 

She laughed, a low, mocking my - which 
sounded strangely, coming as it did from 
her white lips. 

Sir Hugb looked at ber with merciless 
contempt ; every spark of the pity which 
her loneliness and her womanhood had 
roused in a now as he heard that 
low, mockip ° 

“But she aball bear the penalty no 
louger,”’’ be said coldly and sternly. ‘She 
is no longer alone and at your inercy now. 
Sbe bas triends, powerful friends, who will 
sift the truth, and will show the world by 
whom the cup was mixed which gave 
Henry Beauinont his death.” 

Again ber face changed indescribably ; in 
a mowent the hatred seemed to fade trom 
it, a Spasin of intense agony contracted her 
features. 

She tried to speak, but could not; she 
litted ber hand to her throat with a nerv- 
ous gesture, as if sounething had caught her 
there. 

‘At whose door the guilt of bis death lies 
you know buat too well,” Sir Hugh went on 
relentlessly. ‘You, the woman who owed 
much to his mother’s kindness and much 
to bimself, who lived under his roof, who 
sat at his table, who touched hie band in 
triendsbip, you know whose hand Jaid bim 
low, and brought his life, which, but for 
you, night have been a happy one, to an 
untimely end.”’ 

Again she endeavored to speak, but no 
words caine. She stood still, the long, thin 
fingers of her left hand clutching her 
throat. 

“Tt was a strange way tosbow your love,” 
Sir Hugh continued bitterly. “If Henry 
Beauwont could have choseu, surely be 
would have preferred hatred to such love 
as yours.”’ 

‘You are mad !’’ she eried out suddenly, 
in a hoarse, harsh voice. “The sin was 
bers, bis death lies at ber door! But for 
ber he would be living now. No punish- 
ment coufd have been too great forher. Had 
I bad my will, she would have been brand- 
ed «s I have branded ber bere.”’ ‘ 

She sprang forward, aud with a sudden, 
fierce movement, she dashed aside the vel- 
vet curtain shrouding the picture tacing 
that over the wantel-piece. Involuntaril 
agcry of surprise broke from Sir Hugh. It 
was the picture of a woman, young and 
slight, in the giory of the shimmering satin 
and lace of her wedding gown, with golden 
hair coiled about a queenly little head, and 
sweet, dark ,rey eyes, wistfully smiling 
under their long, black lashes, The eyes, 
the fair brow and golden head were un- 
touched, but some cruel hand had scarred 
the face with cuts, blotting out its loveli- 
ness, and rendering it recognizableonly by 
the eyes. 

‘You see her !’’ Hester Brand said wild- 
ly, striking ber band against the canvas. 
“She herself would have had no other 
mercy atiny hands than that.’”’ Poinatin 
w the scarred face sie laughed again. “An 
she bas suffered, you say! Ah, tell me of 
those sufferings! No other wordscould be 
80 Sweet or 80 acceptable us thuse tellin 
meof heragony! She lives, does not ene? 
1 would not have ber die—death would be 
too merciful a tate for her! [ would not 
huut her to the grave, since in the grave is 
reat! Let her live tosuffer as I have suf- 
fered, as I suffer’’—her voice alinost rose to 
a shrieck—‘“‘as I suffer now !”’ 

She staggered back, still holding the 
heavy toids of the velvet curtain in ber 
band, and fell against the wall beside the 
picture ; her face was livid, tull of hatred, 
4 rage and scorn terrible to see, 

_ “Tell me agaiu that she has suffered—tell 
it me!” sbe whispered boarsely. “Has 
se lost her beauty ? Has her health tailed 
her? Is she miserabie, shunned, lonely 

broken-hearted ? Do people point at her 
in scorn? Dothey shrink as she passes 7 
Do women draw their skirts trom her touch 
to escape its pollution? Do men look at 
ber iu disdain, aod wonder at the blindness 
of the Jury who acquitted her? Tell me it 
is so, and I will give you such thanks as no 
- ya you have ever doue has won for 

ou !”’ 

‘ “Those whom we have most cru 

jured we hate and despise the pa | Sir 
Hugb said steruly, looking at her witb con- 
tempt and intense repugnance, “No words 
can tell the greatness of the wron you 
have done her: tae wrong which will 
avenge with every faculty that Heaven has 
given ine, It is no weak, softering woman 

crazed with her wrongs, that you have lo 
deal with now ; it isa man who loves that 
woiman with ail bis heart and strength, and 


will devote his life 
po med and his fortune to her 





“She has won love again theu?” she mur. 

gravure bs nis fare her Ragere relantag' thant 
ret» n rélaxing thei 

of the velvet. ty of 

. has won Jove which will spare no- 

thing to win se es her,” Sir Hugh said 


very sternly. er innocence shall be 

aged Ho world—her innocence aud 
t é 

Her band dro from the velvet cur- 

pew Le perio stood leaning heavily 

againet the wail with her eyes upon his 


“It was vcu who killed him,” he went 
on; “you who cut short bis life by a crue! 
death ; you who bad received, as | believe, 
nothing but benefits from him and bis! 
True, you did vot mean tbe poison for 
bim,but you meant it for the wife he loved, 
whem you bated! That was as great « 
sin! never think that, since 

y a be showed it, he loved ber, be 
would have suflered more cruelly from her 
— would have suffered in dy- 
i 
mei hated ber !"" she muttered sullenly, 
and although her eyes were fixed upon his 
tace it seewed as if they did not see him; 
there was a look in them as if one looking 
into the past, a past fall of horror and inis- 
ery and sin. 

“Aye, you huted her,” he repeated bit- 
terly, “and you made ber suffer, soul, 
as 1 hope it is the lut of few women to sul- 
fer; but her suffering is over now, and 
yeur panishment sbould——” 

“Her suffering is over no !’’ she repeated 
after bim breatbiessiy. “Do yuu mean that 
she is dead ?"’ 

He bowed his head in silence ; the strange, 
inad rness seeined to die out of her 
face ; a look of bitterest envy darkened it ; 
ber head sank forward upon ber breast. 

“Even death loved her best,” she said, in 
a low, bitter tone. “Even death loved ver 
best !”” 

There was intense pathos in the words, 
even when spoken by this most sinful 
woman. A faint feeling of pity for her 
stole into the hearts of both men ; even Sir 
Hugh's stern face softened a little. 

A long silence tolluwed, a silence as heavy 
and oppressive as that which reigns where 
the dead are. Hester Brand stood motion- 
less, leaning heavily against the wall, with 
ber bead sunk upon her breast, her arms 
ba g helpiessiy at her sides, the long, 
sombre fo!dsaof her gown acquiring a yet 
more sombre appearance from the shadow 
in whic» she stood. The last raysof the 
setting sun had died out of the room in 
which the shades of evening were gather- 
ing ; trom the scarred picture on the wall 
Cecil’s sweet, sutiling, wistful eyes looked 
down upon the oe scene ; Sir Hugh, 
looking upward at the lovely face, thought 
they smiled upon bim, trying to console 
bim for the misery of tke past. 

The room wap carzer, pooseeeny darker, 
when Hester Brand her head and 
looked steadily at Sir Hugh. 

“Had she lived you would have made 
her r wite ?” she asked coldly. 

“oe es.’’ 

“Even bad her name pot been cleared— 
even had this stain remained upon her?” 

‘‘Even then.” 

“Yet your name, I suppose, is an honora- 
ble one, and you would not willingly dis- 
grace it ?’”’ she continued in a wusing tove. 

“The word disgrace is far removed frow 
ber,’’ Sir Hugh said proudly. “She would 
yy done honor to iny name by bearing 

! 


“You think so because you loved her,” 
she rejoined bitterly. “The world would 
not have thought eo, 1 think. But perbaps 
you loved her so well that you have wel- 
comed disgrace if she brought it you, ani 
bave wedded her in spite of all ?”’ 

“In spite of all,’’ he avewered steadily. 
“Had none but myself iv all the world be- 
lieved in her innooence, I should have 
pled ah my faith in her, had she al- 
0 t. ’ 


“She would have allowed it, had sie 
lived,’’ Hester returned with a little 
sneer. 

“She would not! She refused me be- 
cause she would not bring shame upon iny 
naine; she left ne more for that reason.”’ 

A little mocking laugh broke from ber 
white lips, atta 

“She said so. Perhaps you were not rich 
enough !—perhaps a net would not 
have sufficed for her ambition now! She 
was rich enough to purchase a bigiher title 
and lottier rank! Are you sure that she is 
dead? Sne left you, you say; might it not 
be lor some other suitor whose rank was 

“Silence!” he said sternly. “Have you 
not harined her enough? Let her rest now: 
and remember that her pure, sweet soul, 
onal the ap wed heart which you broke, are 
crying to Heaven for ven nee upov your 
head fi ons . 

She smiled a bitter, mocking smile. 

‘Her pure, sweet soul, ber tender,broken 
heart, shall be satisfied,”’ she said coidiy. 
“Why should I keep silence now,since iny 
silence can harm no longer? Yes, I au 
guilty of the crime of which she was 4c- 

! Mine 1s the band—oh, inost miser- 
able hand !—which gave him 1 loved bes! 
on earth his death. It was not meant for 
him, as you say, and—and he knows——” 

Her voice, which had grown very low, 
failed her completely now : she sank apo! 
her knees, « livid bue, like that of deat! 
itself, coveringt her face. 

Doctor Price sprang to her side, but sle 
waved him aside, and as she did 80 he 44a“ 
a sinall hand-bell on the table, which !i¢ 
rang hastily. 

Almost immediately the servant who bad 
adinitted them entered,and seeing ber W's: 
trese’s condition,ran to her side and put her 
arms around her. 

A gleam of recognition crept into Hester 
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Brand’s eyes as they rested on the woman’s 
anxious, bard-featured face; her white lips 
moved, but no sound came from them, and 
it was only after two or three attempts that 
she managed to utter the words— 

“Help me up!—belp me ap!” 

It was pitiful, sventotbe two men who 
vondemoed her, to see ber weakness as she 
endeavored with the servant’s assistance to 
rise to her teet; it was more pititul to 
see the effort with which she conquered 
touis weakness and stood erect at last, a tail, 
gaunt, black figure in the waning light. 

“(eave me now,” she said hoarsely and 
imperatively, raising one thin hand and 
pointing to the door, “You shall have what 
you want, Sir Hugh Daneoourt! IL have 
now no reason for keeping silence, To-mor- 
row norning when you return you shbal! 
find my confession ready,and you may 
make what use of it you will. But go 
now !’’ 

There was no resisting her tone and man- 
ner; reluctant as Sir — was wo leave the 
Gien House without the proofs be bai 
longed for; anxious as Doctor Price was,all 
bis professional instinots being aroused, to 
render sone assistance to the wretched wo. 


inan whose mad love and had 
wrecked her own life and Cecil’s, they did 
not linger but turned away in silence and 


left the room, 

Doctor Price would have been leas anx- 
ious if be could bave seen how tenderly ber 
attendant sup Hester Brand to the 
arm-chair by the bearth,and laid the heavy 
head on her breast, and held water to the 
pallid lips, and with what sorruwful tears 
she leit ber a litsle later, lying back upon 
ber cushions looking u with fixed 
gazeat the portrait of Henry Beaumon 
which bung over the mantel-piece, an 
whivt looked down at her suwilingly with- 
out a wuch of in ite dark eyes,and 
more — than the original bad ever per- 
haps looked at her during bis life. 





CHAPTER XLI. 


fP\UE next morning carly, before the sun 
| was at its hottest, in the soft freshness 
of the early suminer inorning,Sir Hugh 
Danecourt and Doctor Pri 
over the bills together. 

But few words between them as 
they went, for both were anxious and pre- 
occupied, and Sir Hugh especiaily was 
haunted by the fear that perhaps, atter all, 
Hester Brand would play bim false, 

Foo! that he was to bave trusted ber so 
fully, he thought, to believe that she would 
make the confession of ber quilt and clear 
Cecil's name ; she who hated Cecil with so 
bitter a batred, who bad injured her to the 
top of her bent, who bad gioried in the suf- 
tering she bad caused her. 

Wasa it likely that she would bear the 
penalty of ber crime now, just because he 
and Doctor Price kuew of her guilt? How- 
ever sad and lonely aud desolate life was, 
the ost miserable and the most guilty 
cling to it as tenaciously as the most bappy 
and the most innocent, nay, wore 80, per- 
haps. 

Was it to be expected that Hester Brand 
should willingly relinquish, if not it might 
be ber life, at least ber liberty? 

He bad no proof of bor guilt, he knew 
that only too well. If there bad been little 
proof against his poor Cecil, there was jeas 
against the woman who was really guilty o! 
Henry Beaumont’s death. 

I the inquiry was re-opened they would 
probably gain nothing by it save renewed 
distress and trouble, 

Hugh Daneocourt’s face was very grave 
and sorrowful, and his eyes were full of 
wistful vearning as he looked upward at 
the blue vault of heaven stretching, cloud- 
less and serene, above his head. 

Was his darling there, he wondered? 
Would she forgive bim for bis harshness to 
this woman, who, if guilty, was at least 
lonely and sick and miserable? Even 
thouyb that harshness was for her sake, to 
prove her innocence of the crime for which 
she had suffered might she not, sweet, gen- 
tle soul, resentitin ber pure and sinless 
home, and blame him for his cruelty to this 
08st unbappy creature, wness own hand 
had mixed the death draught for the inan 
Whom sbe loved so madly, 80 hopeless! y,so 
fatally? 

Glancing at Sir Hugh’s face as they rode 
Swiltly througb the pure, fresh, mountain 
air, Doctor Price partly guessed the 
thoughts which brought the sad gravity 
tbers, the gravity in which was 8o large a 
share of perplexity. 

He himself was by cro means happy iu 
this amateur detectivesbip, which they bad 
both essumed, still be felt that the end jus- 
tifed the means, and that even if Cecil 
Beaumont had died with the stain upon ber, 
it was but justice that now that stain should 
be removed from her memory, late though 
it was. 

He had been all long strongly imbued 
with a sense of Heste: Brand’s guilt,againat 
which he had striven in vain, telling bim- 
Self that ber love for her friend and master 
was 80 great that she would have died rather 
than burt a hair of bis head. 

It had been difficult to explain or to un- 
derstand, and had Sir Hugh been in a con- 
dition to explain what really occurred 
at breakfast on that gloomy November 
norning she would not bave been accused 
of the crime, and would bave been spared 
an immensity of suffering. 

The Glen House wore its usual air of des 
olation as they drew near and tarned in at 
the iron gates, 

Even the fair morning sunshine, and the 
twittering of the birds among the trees 
‘ailed to remove its cadness and loneliness, 
and when Doctor Price rang the bell its 
echoes rang loudly through the silence with 
4 weird, strange sound. 

They bad lett their horses at the gates in 
the care of Doctor Price’s groom, and when 


oe rode once more 











See 


the door was opened by the same woman 
who had adunitted thein on the previous 
evening they entered witnout permission, 
and without hindrance on her part. 

“I have not seen my mistress this inorn- 

sir,” she said, ad ressing Doctor Price. 
desired me not to distarb her until 
you came. She expected you.” 

“Yes; we shal! be glad to see her at 
once,”” Doctor Price a quietly, al- 
——— his heart, a well-regulated organ 
Usually, was beating fast and furious! sand 
his lips were quivering a little, while Sir 
oy ae —_ ney yo colorless, and 

wou ve 0 itn ibl 
+ anal possible to him 

His poor, pretty Cecil would be cleared 
uow, he thought, as they followed the ser- 
vaut down the long corridor, which led to 
the room where Miss Brand had received 
them on the previous evening. Ah, how 
sad it seemed that— 


**As if by some ttrange imperfection of fate, 
The good gift when it comes, comes a moment too 
late,** 


This gift to Cecil had coine too late to give 
her happiness, be thought bitterly; but 
perhaps if, where she had gone, she knew 
what was passing here, she would be glad 
that in the days to come her name shuuld 
be mentioned without obloquy. 

The day was warm, with the solt, genial 
warmth of the seasen—a fair, brignt season 
in the bills—but achill seemed to strike 
Hugh Danecourt as o- passed out of the 
sunshine which was filling the old bal! into 
the gloom of that long a 

He even shivered as they stopped at the 
door at itsend, and wai in silence for 
the anawer to the servant's knock. 

No answer caine, but with a glance at 
them, and repeating the words— 

“She expects you,” the woman opened 
the door and stood aside to let them enter 
the roow. 

The curtains of the window were pushed 
back, the blinds were drawn to their high- 
est limits, and the golden sunsbine was 
pouring ivto the 100m, filling it with light 
and warinth; yet, as they crossed the 
i both men shivered as if with 
cold. 

Sir Hugh’s first glance was at the portrait 
over the mantel-piece, froin which the cur- 
tain was drawn aside, disclosing the dark, 
regular beauty of the pictured face, which 
Sir Hogb saw now for the first time,and on 
which his eyes lingered with sadnees and 
admiration, while Doctor Price went hastily 
forward into the room. 

An exclamation, followed by instant still. 
ness, startled Sir Hugh, and made bim 
turn from the picture with a burried move- 
inent ; he made a step or two forward, then 
stood still, tae color fading from his lips, 
his band closing with a strong, nervous 
oo upon the back of a chair near 

im. 


One giance at the quiet figure of the wo- 
man who had given them rendezvous for 
that morning, sufficed to tei! him what had 
bappened ; one glance showed bim that 
she was dead. 

She was reclining in the great arm-chair 
whicn had been Henry Beaumont’s favor- 
ite seat, ber head lying back upon the som- 
bre velvet of the chair, which seemed to 
throw up the delicate contour of her face 
and the fairness of ber|/uxuriant hair. Her 
eyes were closed, her hands were clasped 
on either arm of ber chair, her bair was 
tailing about her in loose, heavy waves, 
which gleamed against the heavy folds oi 
her black gown ; there was a faint, sweet 
smile on her face, which secmed to have re- 
gained all its lost beauty, and which, in its 
coloriess iminobility, looked as if it had 
been carved in white marble. Beside her, 
on the table, a folded letter lay, with its 
superscription uppermost ; it was addressed 
to Sir dugb Danecourt, but for the moment 
he could think of nothing save the upturned 
dead tace, with its wondrous beauty, out- 
lined against the dark-hued velvet upon 
which it rested. 

In profound silence the two men looked 
at each other across that still and motion- 
leas form; then involuntarily Sir Hugh 
put out his hand and caught at the tall 
imantie-sbelf as if for support ; his eyes bad 
grown suddenly dim, his forehead was 
damp with cold moisture, his lips were dry 
and parched, bis breath was coming in 
quick There was soinething awful 
in this lonely deatb—all the nore awful to 
him because, perhaps, Cecil’s Itad been as 
lonely. 

Perhaps the inteuse silence which had 
followed their entrance into the room told 
the waiting-woman without that something 
was wrong, for she appeared at the door, 
and at sight of the motionless form lying 
back in the great arim-chair, she uttered a 
hoarse, low cry, and, running forward and 
talling on her knees Leside the chair, encir- 
cled ber utistress with both ber arins, look- 
ing up at Doctor Price with wild, question- 

eyes. 

8S face answered the question she asked 
so silently, and with another low, inarticu- 
late cry,she dropped her head on her breast 
and broke into low, pitiful weeping, fond- 
ling the ice-cold hands so indifferent to her 
touch, and pressing the impassive form to 
her taitbful heart. 

Wicked, guilty, sin-stained though Hes 
ter Brand was, she left one true and stead- 
fast friend to mourn ber as she ‘ay dead 
in the lonely house among the Welsh 

6. : 
“h silence Doctor Price put his hand on 
Hugh Danecourt’s arm and !ed bim, pas- 
sive and unresisting, from the room, down 
the long corridor into the sunlit hall; the 
young man made no resistance, he felt faint 
and bewildered,and dropping into the chair 
which the surgeon pushed towards him, he 
remained there silent and motionless while 








Doctor Price returned it the room which 
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a bed just quitted. 
be servant was still upou ber knees by 
the impassive figure; the heavy waven of 
the dead woman’s loosened hair streamed 
over them both in ite beautiful |uxuriance, 
but the hes7y sobs had ceased, and the wo- 
inan’s eyes as she turned them on the doc- 
tor’s face had lost all their wild horror and 
were calin and sad only. 

“She told me that she would die so,” she 
said quietly, as she rose to her feet and laid 
the st flened figure back against the cush- 
jons, smoothing the loosened hair, with ten- 
der, unsteady fingers. ‘‘She told me to be 
prepared, and that when the end came I 
should ae ges because she would be at 
rest; and | am glad,” 

“She is at rest,” the doctor said gravely. 
“Are you alone bere with her ? ls there no 
one else avout the house?” 

“No one,” the servant answered quietly. 
“We were always alone, she and 1. 1 was 
not afraid, although she told me that it 
night come any moment. It was ber heart, 
the doctor in London said, and that if she 
fainted she would die. She bad suffered so 
much—so much !”’ 

“No doubt,” anawered the surgeon sadly, 
ashiseyes rested on the exquisite face 
shadowed by the masses of falling bair. 
“There is muck to be done now,you know. 
I will send my lor assistance. Mvan- 
while you remain with her here.”’ 

“IT will uot leave her,’”’ she answered 
ope and bent over the vhair, touching 
the motionless form with kindly tender 
bands as Doctor Price turned away, and 
taking the sealed letter from the table, left 
the room and returned tothe hall, where 
Sir Hugh awaited him, 





CHAPTER XLIL. 


LONE upon the hillside, under the 
A clear blue sky, with the purple heather 

blooming arovad him, and the fresh 
pure air upon hia tace, Hugh Danecourt 
vroke the seal of the letter which Hester 
Brand had written to him in the solitude of 
her last night upon earth, the contession 
which cleared Cecil Beaumont’s naine from 
the stain which had darkened it, 

He had left the Glen House heartsick and 
weary, feeling as if he coula not breathe 
freely within its precincts, and, letter in 
hand, had hurried out of the grounds on to 
the hillside, where he threw himrelf down 
awong the heatber with along sigh of re- 
lief, and covered bis face with _ hands in 
a sense uf contusion and bewilderment, not 
unnatural under the circumstances, 

Life had assumed a startling color to 
Hugb Danecourt during the last few months; 
until thactime it had been pleasant, easy, 
full of the pleasures of healthy imanbood, 
with few anxieties, and nothing eventful 
above the commonplace ; but since he had 
known Cecil, since that spring day when 
his wondering eyes had rested on her sieep- 





ing loveliness, in the shaded drawing-rooin 
at the Gate House all had seen changed to | 
him, 

First there had come the fever and unrest | 
of love; of love which he dared not believe 
was requited love; which was tiinid, eager, 
passionate, absorbing; which had been 
followed by the biiss of mutual love, by 
the happiness—intense enough to be nixed 
with pain—of knowing that Cecil returned 
his iou with equal ardor. And then, 
breaking In upon this blissful dream, bad 
come the terrible revelation of which it 
had broken Cecil’s heart to make and his 
to bear. And then be had lost ber. In 
bis inmost heart Hugh Danecourt knew 
that no pang life could hold tor him could 
have the sharpness and bitterness of that 
one with which he had read her farewell 
words, the words which—as he told him- 
self with a faint, sad sinlle—had broken 
his heart. 

Then had come those miserable days in 
London and his illness. Ab! iow often he 
had longed and hoped that that 11lness 
would end the burden which seemed so 
heavy to him and let him share Cecil’s 
rest. Doctor Baxter’s words had roused 
him tor a time, but now he felt that the 
mission they imposed upon him was com- 
pleted, and that rest night come, — 

The long strain be bad enduréta had left 
him worn and weary, and he teit as Le sat 
on the hillside, holding Hester Brand's 
letter in his nerveless fingers, as if he 
envied her the quiet rest which bad over- 
taken ber. 

Lilting his bead and uncovering bis face, 
he looked down the valley at the lonely 
house where the tragedy which had marred 
bis own life had been enacted within its 
walls; the inquiry as to the cause of Heater | 
Brand’s death would shortly take place. 
Had she, 





‘One more uniortunate 
Weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate | 
(one to ber death, “* 


and sought it by some means which they | 
would presently disevver, or had her 
strained, remorseful heart found cuddes | 
surcease to pain, ani) broken in the act of | 
delivering her rival's name froin obloquy 
confessing ber own guilt? 

Time would tell, he thought sadly, as he 
broke open the seal and read what Hester | 
Brand had written betore her fingers grew | 
cold in death. 

“If I thought that the confession which | 
you have asked for, Sir Hugh Danecourt, 
could benefit in any way the woman who 
bas made the misery of iny life, 1 would 
burn wy right band off wv the wrist before 
I would write these words; but since she 
is dead, since silence can no longer harin 
her, since she bas gone away beyond iny 
revenge, you are welcome to the truth. It 
cannot help her—it cannot baru we. 

“It cannet barm ine, because | have 
always in my possession the means of 


| narkec 


escape from any punishment which might 
threaten ne; and not only have I those 
ineans, but death in another form is always 
hovering round me. I feel it nearer to me 
to-night than it has ever been re; per- 
haps before the dawn is here it will have 
come, 

“You said that i hated Cecil Bea imont, 
and you spoke the truth. No wonder that 
{ did so hate ber. | loved Henry Beau- 
mont with all my heart and soul. I cannot 
remember the time when he was not all 
the world to ine, and I believe that, buat for 
her, there would have come a time when | 
should have been all the wortd to him. 

“When I came tiret to bis hame, a littie 
child,he wag in the first flush of early man- 
hood, Hewaskindto me in a careless, 
brotherly way, and he used to play with 
and caress ine, and admire my hair, and 
tell ine that by-and-by, when I was older,! 
should be his wife, was but a beggar- 
mnaiden,a dependent on his ipother’s bounty 
but I loved bim and I believed him: and 
when | grew to womanhood, and ny glass 
and the admiring eves I met told me that I 
was beautiful, | was proud and glad of 4 
beauty for his sake, becanse I thought jt 
would bind himto me. He was still free. 
He had faults ana follies, I heard from 
every side ; he bad admired many women 
—perhaps even loved a few—but he had 
wedded none; and time went on,and I 
grew to love bitm yet more dearly use 
more hopelessiy,and [triedto make my- 
myself believe that his careless kindness 
to ine was love, 

“T was beautiful, Many sought me, poor 
and dependent though I was, and I some- 
tines told him of these ofters, hoping to 
arouse his jealousy ; but he laughed some- 
times, and told ine notto be in a barry, 
there was plenty of time before me and be- 
fore hit, 

“IT believed him. Perhaps the wish was 
father to the the thought, but I betieved him, 
and 1 kept on hoping and believing. 1 saw 
no obatacle between us, neither was there 
one, for hy birth we were equal; he had no 
high descent or ancient lineage, and he was 
rich enough to need no fortune with his 
wife. 

“My hopes rose still rp ond when his ine. 
ther died, and 1, by her death deprived «! 
ny only protectresa,caine to him and asked 
him what my future plane mast be. He 
answered ine kindly enough. I mast wait, 
he said, until he returned from bis travels 
abroad, then he would settle something. 
Until then Sis mother’s adopted daughter 
mux remain in herold home and be pa- 
tient until his retarn, 

“He went abroad, and 1 waited, waited, 
eating ny heart out in the solitade of the 
great, stately bouse, with its vast empty 
rooins and echoing corridors, with only an 
occasional short letter frown bim toshow me 
that [ was not quite forgotten ; yet, sorne- 
how, I huped still, untilone day a letter 
came bidding me tnake ready the house for 
his bride. 

“The letter stunned ine. [ read it in mv 
own room, and when I understood what it 


| said, 1 fell to theground Iike one smitten 


by a sore and sudden blow ; when 1 came 
fully to myself it was evening, and when { 
had jallen it had been but noon, I knew 
then that iny life was over; that I could 
never know aT" again. Yetl wasa 
proud woinan, | hid my suffering from the 
curious eyes of the househdld, 1 bore imy- 
self calinly, and I superintended al! the 
preparations for doing honor to his bride, 
even as if I bad been a loving sister, who 
was preparing a weloome tor her brother's 
wife. 

“She came. From the moment iny eyes 
rested upon ber, ayé, long before that mo- 
ment, I hated her, and I vowed that as she 
had unade me sufler, #0 should she suffer— 
as «he had taken his love from me, #0 
should I take bis love trom her, and she 
should know the misery of desertion anid 
neglect. 

“T was wary and cautious; I lived for po 
other purpose but revenge, but I was ocon- 
tent to bide my time. She was young, 


| foolish, and frivolous; she was beautiful, 


and at first it pleased him to see her ad- 
mired and sought after, and surrounded 
by a gay little court of adinirers, and fol- 
lowed by adiniring glances wherever she 
went; but afteratiine he grew weary of 
being such a secondary influence in nis 
wife’s life, he wanted to be something inore 
to her thea he was; and then I knew that 


iny time had come. She had uo love tor 
him ; loving hitm as I did,I soon discovered 
this, and I knew that he was of a most jeu! 
ous and exacting temnperatmentand I knew 
too thatbe loved her. And #o, little by 
little, I taught hints distrust ber--I in- 
flained his jealousy, | iwade bim harsh to 


her, and when I saw her shrink froin bit 


| I began to rejoice—I knew that iny revenge 
| was within reach.”’ 


[TO BK CONTINUED.) 
———_—_P — <a 


Som European ladies passing through 
Constantinople paid « visit to a certain high 
Turkish functionary. The host offered 
them retresbment*, including a4 great 
variety of sweetineats, always taking care 
to give one of the ladies double the quan- 
tity he gave the others, Fiattered by this 
attention “he put the question, 


through the interpreter: “Why do you 


| serve me inore liberally than the rest?’’ 


‘*Because you have « large imonth,’’ was 
the straightforward reply.” 
—_-_ = 

Harite Hits Bryson, of Chattanooga. 

desired to wed Oliver King, a young grocer 


| of that city, and her parents were opposed 
to the union. Recentiv sbe went to her 
lover's store, joined bin onthe scales, and 
a triendly paraon tnarried tuem so quietiv 
that the customers present thought they 
were only being weighed 
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MEMORIES. 





BY B, M. RANKING, 





Ay, @ was here we dwelt togetMer 
In those sweet days so long gone past: 
Open it gapes to the wind and weather, 
Nothing to fend the wiutry blast; 
The hearth is cold, the thatch is rotten, 
The gardea-plot is a wreck te see, 
But the old times still are unforgotten, 
*Tis ever my old home to me! 


The while I gaze on the wreck they left us 
There comes a ciamor across the scene; 
Of weli-nigh all has the war bereft us, 
But it could pot rob us of what had been: 
And I fancy, somehow, in some hereafter 
I shall find the old home new again, 
When grief that is now shai! yield tolaughter, 
As summer's sun comes after the rain! 


A DOUBLE LIFE. 


BYs. U. W. 








CHAPTER ILI.—[CONTINUED. ] 


O, 1 am not making him wicked,’’ the 
girl anawered gravely, in the tone of 
one who was certain ; “and I am not 

doing her aterrible wrong. Iledid her that 
when he married her for ber money, and 
he knows it now. Yet, after all, remember 
her money bought ber the man of her heart, 
though she does not know that that was 
the price of him. She will spend her life 
with him, ing bis affection and re- 
gard, bearing bis uaine, sharing his public 
triumphs. That be never loved her she 
will never know. Is it not better than if 
she had never married, had not had the 
blessedneas of being his, of seeing his face 
every day of her life?”’ 

There was something in her voice that 
was almost eloquence, that paralyzed more 
and more the woman who listened, that 
seemed to send farther and farther away all 
the life left in her. 

‘But she is his wife.”’ 

it wasa forlorn argument, but there was 
nothing else to say. 

“No,” the otber said. contradicting it as 
a statement she could not and would not 
allow; ‘‘Il am bis wife. Marriage is not a 
mere ceremony. Itis the joining of two 
lives that for ever become one. am the 
wcman of bis heart. Thatis my justifica- 
tion. If { were noti should be infamous, 
Bat I am not infamous; for 1 am his wife, 
body and soul, bound faster than any cere- 
mony in all the world could bind, Ae for 
making bim wicked—and asimile that was 
almost scornful came for a moment to her 
face—I do not, I—ob, 1 wonder if you un- 
derstand! Are you married? I do not 
even know yourname. Tell ine wiio you 
are, and i 

The handle rattled for a moment, then 
the door slowl opened, and there entered 

ed 





a little fair-bair child of two or three 
years old. 
“Mammy, darling,’’ he sani. ‘Nurse 


says am 1 to go out?”’ 

“Yes, darling; and baby too.’’ 

‘Baby's fast asleep,’’ he answered, look- 
oe the strauge lady. 

ildred stared at him with a long fixed 

gaze, as one Standing at the gate of hell 
night turn to see a far-ofl giimpse of the 
Heaven forever denied her. Then she 


wert a step forward towards the door, like 
sowie bunted creature seeking instinctively 
a | .ding-place somewhere in the dark,away 
frou mies 9 200 > 

llow she had longed for cbhildren—for a 
litle one to hold in ber arms while her 


vid stopped to kiss it; she knew, too, 

the had longed for them. fe had theimn 

ud the woman before her was tneir 
lLioluer, 

‘tle is so like his father,’’ the girl said 


tincrly. ‘Teddy, dear, do you love 
papa?” 

*Yos, very much,’’ the child answered, 
never once taking his eyes off Mildred; and 
thou shyly turning to avoid her, he ran out 
© if roouwl, 


(a uit Way be brushed against her dress, 
she shivered and shrank back—her hus- 
band’s child, big and anotber woman’s! 
The poor weiman looked] up as the door 
closed, 

“Do you understand now ?” she asked, 
“You cannot take him from me, for I am 
a part of bis life, She isa woman outside 
it.”’ 


“Are you never jealous of ker? Do you 
never wish that she were dead 7”. Miidred 
asked, desperately, looking back at her, 
ad abe still stood with her face towards the 
door. 


‘*‘Dead! No, I could not be so crue! : for 
life issweet, even at its worst. And jeal- 
ous! Why should | be jealous?" the other 
answered, almost sadly. “I do not think | 
ain ever jealous. I have his lile’s best 


love ; why should I grudge her poor heart 
the little happiness it sometimes gets?” 

“May heaven forgive you!” Mildred said, 
with a sense of awakeniug lile, of return- 
ing pain, and of what all this would mean 
to her. 

“Tell me who you are!” the girl cried, 
going forward and trying to see clearly the 
pale face and gray eyes of the strange wo- 
man who bad wrung from her the story of 
her life. ‘Tel) me who you are !—you can- 
not be his wife!—you could not have borne 
this if you had been." 

“No, I am not bis wife,’’ Mildred answer- 
ed; and ber whole soul felt the lie to be a 

Do you love b 

“6 u ilove her 80 much, tbat vor 
it thus keenly ?” oe 
“It is so terrible,so much worse than 
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“She will never know, unless you tell 
her. If you are really ber friend—if you 
know what love is—are you married? 
she asked, in ber impatient, earnest strong 
voice. 
“Jf am all alone in the world, I 
think.” 
“As I was till I loved bim,and he 
me.” 
“Had you no friends, no relations,no one 
to prevent———” 
“No, noone. We came to this country, 
my fatber and I, when I was little; he 
speculated,and I was leit at scbool. He died, 
and I came to this country and lived alone, 
giving lessons. That is my history. There 
is none to whom I need give account of my- 
self, it thatis what you mean, I am bis, 
and be is all I have in the world—he and 
the children. But before you go,” she 
leaded, putting her band on the door to 
eep Mildred back fora moment, ‘‘promise 
me you will not tell ber. You will do no 
good; think how mucb misery you would 
cause ber. I will make him entreat you too 
” 
Then Mildred hesitated. 
“J will be silent on one condition,’”’ she } 
answered slowly—‘*that you are, too—that 
you never tell bim of this.” 
‘“‘But I never bad a secret from him yet 
in my lite, I could not bear to have one. 
Remember, nothing can part us—not joy, 
or sorrow, or shame, or anything iu the 
world; it is too tate for that. You cannot 
part us; you will do no good by telling 
ber.” 
‘‘Nor you by telling him,” Mildred said, 
and opened the door. 
“If you will promise not to tell her—if 
that is the only price of your silence—then 
I will ye your visit a secret trom him,” 
the girl said, giving way, since it was the 
only alternative. 
“Very well. Now let me go,”’ Mildred 
answered, ina dreawy, miserable voice ; 
and at last she dragged herself to the street 
door. 
Fora moment she stopped, woudering 
almost wildiy where she could go. There 
was no place in the world for her, No one 
had any need of her. 
And while sbe still hesitated she heard 
the sound of tue child’s voice above, and 
the patter-patter of bis fooisteps coimiug 
down the stairs. She looked up once more, 
with a look of sucb unspeakable anguish 
that 1t wrung an exclamation from her 
rival. 
“Oh, come back——’”’ she cried. 
But Mildred heard no more, only the 
sound of the chila’s joyous voice, as with 
ascared face she hurried out into the 
street, 





CHAPTER IV, 


fT\EDDY came home to dinner that night. 
His case was going well, he wasin ex- 
cellent spirits, and ran gaily upstairs to 
the drawing-room. 

He felt that something bad happened the 
moment he opened the door. Mildred was 
lying on the sofa, worn and white. She did 
attempt to rise as he entered, 

“Why what’s the matter?” he asked, 
“T thought you would be glad to see me 
back.’’ 

“Yes,’’ she answered gently, ‘but till 
half-an-bour agol thought you were going 
to dine out. I am resting—it is only a head- 
ache,’’ she added, ‘‘Why didn’t you go to 
your dinner?”’ 

“Had atelegram putting me off. So I 
instantly telegraphed to you. Did you get 

” 

. Yon,” 

“I thought you would be glad to see 
meé,’’ he repeated, resenting mentally his 
dreary home-coming. ‘You are generally 
glad when I dine at home,’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ she said again, 

She could not say any more, for all the 
time she heard ringing in her ears— 

**You cannot take bim from me;”’ and the 
infinite pity of her heart kept adding, ‘and 
there are che children.”’ 

The anger, the sense of insult, of injury, 
all that had died away. She was nocoward, 
and unflinchingly faced the whole story, 
Above all, sh6 saw its hopelessness, There 
was only one ending, and she knew it. She 
was like a woman waiting to die. 

She had a strange power of realizing 
things from anotner’s point of view ; it was 
only from her own that she was narrow ; 
but when mentally she looked from Ted- 
dy’s she saw clearly, judged herself from 
it —_ understood, and did not wonder 
inuch, 

Only there was this great bitterness—it 
was all done in ignorance, a result of tbe 
Strange fetters that seemed to tind her 
body and soul. 


_— 





heart, so ny from a —, head 
came obly lukewarm utterances 

vainly lon to —| the voice that should 
have been its natural oné. 

Oh, it was terrible to have that absolute 
knowledge of self, with the 
of the uselessness and hopelessness of 
striving against it; to know that she had 
no power to be other than she seemed, 
to appear other than the woman she 
looked. 

A common thing enough, perbaps; for 
many have secret souls with which to feel, 
and working ones with which to make 
themselves feltand knowu. 

And if they are judged according to the 
latter, is it not fair enough iu these days,in 
which it matters littie whata man is, but 
only what he does? 

“Have you been out to-day?” Teddy 
asked, looking round the room with a 
sense of some detect in its arrangement. It 
had not the air of restfulness that a woman 
strong in the characteristics of her sex 
makes the place to which her husband 
comes home after his work. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said once more, 

There was something choking her, she 
could not talk. 

“You cannot take him from me,” was 
still ringing ia her ears, There were no 
other words in the world, But as she 
watched him round the room she thought 
it was true what her rival bad said—she had 
“no lilt, no go,”’ 

Tke other woman would have run to 
ineet him, and putting her arms rourad his 
neck, looked up into his facs with fond 
loving eyes and teuder words upon her 
li 


i 

over in her brightest days had Mildred 
bad courage enough for that sort of thing ; 
she had seemed indifferent, perhaps, but in 
reality she had been aby and awkward,even 
witb Teddy. 

She realized this, too, now that all things 
were too late. Evenif to-«lay had been a 
year ago, and all the terrible story she had 
heard untold, it would never have occurred 
to her to ask Teddy about his work; sbe 
bad always waited to be told what it pleased 
him to tell her, 

‘The other womau, she knew surely, and 
be remewbered, would have asked him a 
dozen eager questions—would bave lived 
through the case, laugbing at the 
points wade on his side, vexed at those 
made on the other. 

To his wife Teddy hardly mentioned it at 
all, it never occurred to him thatshe would 
be interested in it. He put it away trom 
him as mucb as possible, in order to talk to 
her inthe manner he thought she would 
like best, 

“By the way,” he said presently, ‘I was 
lunching with Bolton to-day. He gave the 
medical evidence on our side. I told him 
aout you—that 1 was anxious to see you 
regularly set up. He says tne real thing for 
you is a sea-voyage.”’ 

“Yes? Totheend of the world?” she 
asked, getting up and standing listiessly by 
the fire. 

“Well, no, we won’t send you quite so 
far as that; buta brilliant idea struck me 
all at once to-day. You know George is at 
Malta. {tis a nice place—not too far; you 
could always race back by lItaly,if you were 
inabhurryto get bome again. I should 
not wnind your going out there alone, with 
Marks, in the P.& O. You would be all 
right once on board. It is nota long voy- 
age--rathber nore than a week—but quite 
long enough todo yeu good. You would 
like Malta; toere’s plenty always going on 
there. You like George and his wife, and 
I know they would be awfully glad to see 
you.” 

Teddy had evidently made ap his mind 
that he bad bit upon the rigbt thing for her, 
George was his eider brotber. 

‘* Yes, it will do very well,’’ she answer- 
ed. ‘Let me go at once,” she added. “] 
uieant to tell you when you came home to- 
bight that] wanted to go somewhere, I 
don't care where it is, so thag it is a long 
way otf. How can I go ?” 

There was something in her words and 
tone that wentto bis guilty heart like a 
Kuifes It wasthe tone tuat might have 
been hers had she known all, and was 
breaking her heart, be thougha 

The fire blazed up, and he saw her face 
plainly. Hither the firelight exaggerated 
its paleness and weariness, or sbe had al- 
tered inucb since yesterday. 

“Is anytuing the matter? You look so ill 
—-so different,’’ he said. 

“Ob, I am neuralgic, 1 suppose.” 

But her voice trembled, her eyes filled 
with tears. He felt that he was somehow, 
though how he did not know, responsible 
for her sorrowfulness; that it was not all 





If she could only once have broken away 
from them, and have found the voice that 
was never hers save in the secret recesses 
ot her beart, where, as if in an iron chaim- 
ber fromm which it gave no outward sign, a 
restiess fire burnt that made a still agony 
of lite—if justonce she had dared to put 
into words that which she knew well she 
could never have said at all, for before it 
reached her lips it would have become dis- 
torted, and her voice uncertain and husky. 
{t was no use. 

For ever before his eyes and in his 
thonghts she must be the woman she 
seemed, without charin, or passion, or ex- 
citemnent. 

His judgment was just; she knew and 


ber outward self, and had no power to help 
it. 

It was as if there dwelt in her some other 
soul besides tbe one she showed to the 


her of the dulness of its mate, of the unat- 
tractiveness of ber face and form, of the 





death for ber.”’ 





commonplaceness of her words and gest. 
ures, of the bandsthat bound down he, 


felt ber own narrowness, the narrowness of | 


world and lived by—some soul that told | 


neuralgia or ere low spirits, as she would 
have him believe ; and he bated bimself for 
| the part he had played. 

Haa she not given him ber all in the 
world—tha: poor little soul whom he had 
never once loved truly,but bad used tnere- 
| ly 48 astepping-stone to that which was his 
| now, buta few years since had been far 

enough away, 

He felt that be was a scoundrel, and 
wished with all his beart that in days that 
were gone be bad had 

| ne courage enough to be 
“You will be better soon, dear,” he said 

gently. “You want cheering upa bit; you 

have not been anywhere lately.” 

noe forward he stooped to kiss 

ier, She i ; 

eae pusbed hitn away, almost with a 

“On, don’t,”’ she cried. “I cannot bear it 
“he ee eee 

6 iooked at Ler in sur \. 

she bad been demurely ae he pm 

| resses that he had bal!f-grud her. 

| “What is the matter, Giiarea ?” he 
asked, facing the worst. 

“I am ill,” she answered, cowering away 


from him. ‘“] cannot go on living this life, 
Let me go away.” 

Then suddenly a flood of memories swept 
over her, as she looked st him bendin 
down, as ebe felt hia breath upon her cheek 
—ber bandsome, clever husband, of whom 
she had been so 
Sbe thought of the days they had spent 


together, days in which she had never 
dreamt of that now must evermore di. 
vide them. 


Sbe — of all his tenderness anu 
gen ess, forhe had been very tender 
and gentie to her; and she divined that at 
heart he hed been grateful and often seif. 

roachfal. - 

e need not have married her; but it 
was not his fault that he had not been in 
love with her. Did not many men marry 
on ana, eS and soon grow 
aa callous? He had never done 
t 

Perhaps it ‘was all ber fault. And yet it 
was not her fault; for she could not help 
not being ee ane lovable, like that 
other woman. put her arms gently 
omYou must forgive me,” ebe said, | 

“You m ve n the 
ow wy chaibnaetcammmnatmee 
her, “I a.n not well; let me go away, and 
soon, as soon as possible. I shall be 
then. Now lam worn out, and tired of 
eve 


ryth ” 

“All rie, dear,” he said, thankful that 
the scene was blowing over. ‘You shall 
start for Malta as soon as we can get you 
oft. We had better have some cbampagne 


to oy: us —-. Come along.” 
e pulled her arm through bis, and al- 
most dragged her downstairs, in laughing, 
umored fashion. Sbe would be bet. 
ter when she once got away, he ~~ 
The voyage was an excellent idea. How 
lucky it was he had spoken to Bolton. She 
could not help this sort of thing, he sup- 
; still, it was ng when a man had 
n hard at work all day. But she bad 
never been #0 foolish before; it was evident 

that shé was out of bealth. 

It was very bad luck that the little qiri at 
Clapham had telegraphed that she had a 
h @ too, and was obliged to go to 


bed. 

He had so longed to go to her—be had 
been looking forward to it all day—bis dar- 
ling, his pretty one; and he thought of her 
even in that one moment with a love tiat 
outweighed all that be had ever felt for the 
fragile woman on his arm sinoe the day 
when be had first set eyes on her. 

o * e sd * * 


Teddy and his wite were standing on 
board the P. & O. atSouthampton. He had 
come down to see her off. They had lunched 
together downstairs, and Teddy had quite 
won over the captain, who knew him by 
reputation, and was delighted to u.ake his 
ee 

here were a good many passengers, the 
captain said,and when they were within 
two or three days of Gibraltar,Mra, Arcber- 
son would find everything delighttul— 
weather warm, sea sinooth, and every one 
friendly. 

“By the way, ow stop st Gibraltar, pro- 
bably for a few rs,’’ Teddy said, as they 
took a last walk up and down the deck, ‘‘s0 
= may be able to go ashore and bave a 

ook at the big guosand the orange-trees. 

I remember George writing home when he 
stopped on his way to India, aud saying it 
was al) big guns and orange-trees,”’ 

‘*Yea,’’ she answered. 

She could only think of him, just of him 
whom she was about to leave, and not of 
any place in the world, But be rattied 
or? 

‘“‘Lucky little woman you are to get away 
into the sunshine, while your unfortunate 
husband behind, and slaves——”’ 

She turned round quickly; it seemed as 
if some words rose to ber lips, but if so, 
they were left unsaid. He misunderstood 
the action. 

“Of course,I sha’n’t slave really,”he said, 
consolingly. ‘] daresay I shall manage to 
take things pretty easily.’’ 

“Oh, yes,” she said, with a long sigh. Sbe 
had no words to talk with, no thoughts that 
sbe dared put into words. She shivered 
suddenly—it was all so terrible, aud she 
was utterly alone in her suffering. He 
thought she was trembling, and stopping, 
adjusted her furs closer round her neck, 
while she submitted balf-bewildered. He 
palled ber band through his arm and drew 
her a little closer tohim as they resumed 
their walk. 

‘‘You will soon bein the sunsbine,’’ he 
said. “You will get rather too much of it 
at Malta, They say there isn’t a bit of shade 
to be had, and not a tree higher than & 
gooseberry-bush.”’ ‘ 

“Ob, I don’t mind,” she cried; “I don’t 
mind anything.”’ 

She could not bear to hear him talking 
as lightly as if to-morrow’ssun weuld not 
rise aud find them far a Her voice be- 
trayed F neem f enough this time that she 
was suffering, and the knowledge gave bi 
adull gnawing pain. 

“You wust take care of yourself,” be 
said, looking into her gray eyes with a 
quaking conscience, thankful with # thank- 
fulness tbat knew no bounds that sbe had 
never guessed his secret. He prayed in bis 
heart that she might never know it. 

“You don’t look up to much now, poor 
child,’’ be said tenderly ; “but George snd 
Neltie will take care of you, and cheer you 
up, and do you a world of good.” 

“Yes,” she said, almost gratefully. It 
was odd bow she understood all that was it 
his thoughts on that last walk they took t 


gether. 
— will come back quite strong sud 
well. 
“If I die,” she said suddenly, “you must 
again soon andbe very happy—d° 
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“uNonsense!” and he tried to laugh—a| «T wonder if he will curious abou 
a sort of laugh. “You are not to | Mr. Gray ?” Teddy said. x shall say cos 
die; you must not morbid. ill-used bim, Mary; do you hear ?”’ 

“] “am not ed. she said quite She was writing notes at a little table be- 


OSS anes a moment’s pause, she went 


aa wish I had been better to you, Teddy, 
brighter and more com panionabie,and more 
lovable—ob, 1 do!” she cried. “I would 
give all tne world to bave been difter- 
orrbe last words came almost in a whisper 
from bertrembling lips. He ~ yy and 
with a troubled face answered earn- 


ly: 
“cle one in the world could have been 
better—no one in the world. You are the 
gentlest woman alive, Millie; I wish I bad 
been worthier of you.” 

She could not speak, but for answer she 
stoo and kissed his cvat-sleeve. It was 
unlike her, but it was the action by which 
he remembered ber through all the after 
yearn. 

Thay stopped by the stern fora moment. 
The wheei-bouse was Sore, ene behind it, 

the Pp, there were 


the point from which the was taken. 
Mildred looked at the place & momen 
and hesitated; then mounti the ste 


looked down at the water beneath. “I shal! 
come and sit here when itis warm enough,” 
she said. “I shall have my face towards 
home, and my back towards Maita.”’ 

ye hd + gy wan’t to go?’”’ he asked, hat- 
ing bimeelf. 

“Ob, yes I couldn’t nave stayed longer 
in England.” 

She sat down on the steps for an instant, 
and looked out towards the distance. 

“You must mind how you sit tbere,”’ he 
said, “unless it is very calm. If the ship 
antag lurch you wouid go over before you 

pew where you were, and not a soul 
bave an inkling of itin time to pick you 


u 

“Yes,”’ she answered slowly, ‘4f the ship 
gave a lurch I might go over.” 

They went for one more turn along the 
deck, and then it was time for Teddy to 
ashore. He turned back as he stood by ie 
gangwey. 

“Ill send you a line to Gibraltar, though 
Iam not sure that it will get there Sn 
tine,” hesaid. “Butatany rate you can 
post me one from there, and tell me bow 
you are gotting.”’ 

Sve nod her head, she could not 
speak, but he understood, He waved bis 
band, and he stood watching him going far- 
ther and farther away. Just before he van- 
ished altogether he turned and made one 
wore sign of farewell, 

“Good-bye,” she whispered to herself, 
good-bye,” and looked at the water—at the 
sea that already divided them. 


“Gibraltar, 27th January. 
“DEAREST Teppy: —“ We stay here 


about six hours, but I am not going ashore. 
There is no letter from you. They say it is 
imp ssible for one to arrive in time. We 


have had lovely weather since Saturday, 
warm and soft; and I have gone tothe littie 
seat we found bebind the wheel-house, and 
sat with my back to the ship and iny face 
towards home, and watched the long line 
of foam we left behind as we came through 
the water. I have thought of you all the 
time ; sometimes I have hefd out my arms 
to that long white line stretching between 
us, and felt as if I would die gladly for one 
more look at your dear face. I hope you 
are very happy, Teddy. 1am always hop- 
ing that. 

“I do not know what has come to my 
fingers, [ cannot write. I stop to think of 
one evening, years ago now—it was very 
soon after we were married—I met you in 
the hall, and you held me fast and kissed 
me. lt felt as if I could never get uway, an 
if you loved me. If I had only died thon 
—my darling, my love, ny husband, wine! 
Don’t think that I bave not loved you nach 
or passionately because I have kept my 
heart hidden and my lips still. No woman 
has loved you nor ever will love you as I 
Dave, not if you live to be a thousand. 
Good-bye, Be happy, very, very happy. 
Your happiness is the thing I long for most 
in the world. Always remeinber that. 

“MILDRED.” 
* * * * * * 


Teddy moved from the little house at 
Kensington before his second and 
took a better one nearer town. It was pret- 
tier and cosier as well as grander than the 
one Over which poor Mildred had presided 
—more like a home to which a man hurries 
back from his work and is proud to ask his 
friends, 

He could not bear to spend an evening 
away trom it; be had almost forgotten the 
shri cuts to the club, he went there so 
selucta ; and sometimes, when he was 
obliged toworkin the evening, brought 
his papers home, and did it in the pretty 
Lrawing-room, while his wife sat near 

in, 

Many atime when he was absorbed in 
s0ine legal problem, or framing some elo- 
quent explanation of a difficult point, it 
helped him to look up and for a mouwent to 
®e her face, 

It was like a gleam of sunshine in a law- 
yer’s office, He told her so once, and she 
laughed—that little that seems 
to live in a happy life, like a bird in a wood 
—and people said that she had been a 
widow,that Teddy had fallen bead and ears 
in love with her, and wasa wonderful atep- 
lather to her children. 

— and she 






side the fireplace. Her husband sat 
tending to turn overa pile of new books, 
but in reality looking at ~} and at all the 

nesses round her. She had 
altered little since her interview with Mi!d- 
red, nearly two years now. 

The idealism of youth stil] looked out of 
ber eyes, and there was more of the 
strength and passion of womanhood in the 
lines of her mouth and the tones of her 


But she was girl-like still, though the 
white throat was a shave fuller, the sweet 


face a little graver, perhaps more bt- 
ful. She was even prettier—she might al- 
most have been cailed beautiful. a 


thought so as he looked at her—his 
heart, his dear one, his wife of whom he 
was 8 proud. 

She had a knack of making her surround- 
ings pictu ue, too,and yet most tho- 
roughly comiortable. He bad never rea- 
lized the happy restfulness of home till 
ber hands had inade one for him. She bad 
raised in his eyesthe whole value of wo- 
men. 

“Dear Mr. Gray,” she said, bolding out 
her hand tohim. “I wonder what he was 
like.” 

He stooped and kissed her = 

C) 


“A disagreeable sort of llow, no 
doubt.” 

“That is ungenerous,” she laughed. “I 
= if he was a his wite?”’ 

**Perhaps so, poor ow, 

“And why poor?” 


“No doubt she killed him.” 

“Your manners are positively shocking!” 
she said gaily; “butl forgive you. 1 am 
80 happy that I can afford to be generous,” 
she added, with a touch of gravity. 

eee than—than before ?”’ he asked 
gen > 

She pe os her hands together, and an- 
swered, with a lorg sigh of content: 

“Ob, a thoutand times, I[ can breathe 
more freely, and look round and not feel 
ashamed.” 

“Ah, I thought Mr. Grey was not so very 
delightfal,” he said, trying to laugh away 
her seriousness, 

Sbe understood him—she always did. 

“I was very fond of him,”’ she laughed. 
“He was quite as nice as you are, Mr. Van- 
ity. Let us draw his portrait.” 

She took up —_ land made a grotes- 
que likeness of Teddy, at which he, lean- 
ing over her shoulder, laughed, then he 
looked down at ber bead and swnoothed her 
bair. 

“My pretty wife,” he said. “Then you 
can breathe freely now ?’’ 

“Yea, but not altogether—it troubles even 
now to think of it.” 

“Ab, you women put an enormous value 
on res bility,’’ he answered. 

He liked to provoke ber a little; he 
thought his words would do it, and he was 
right. She got up quickly and looked at 
bi 


m. 

“Tt isn’t that,”’ she flashed—‘“‘you know 
it isn’t,” she cried ionately ; “but there 
are the children. metimes when I think 
of it I feel ashained to look them in the face 
—not for what I did, but for what it may 
yet cause them to suffer.” 

He hardly listened. She was so pretty 
when she was roused, when her cheeks 
were flushed and her eyes sparkling. Sbe 
knew how to make herself look pretty, too, 
and did it always for Teddy. He looked at 
her bright pair, at ber trailing dress, at the 
lace ruffies at her elbows, leaving the white 
arms bare. 

There were some flowers in her bosom— 
he had brought thein home that day—round 
her throat there was a twist of soft lace, fast- 
ened with a diamond arrow. 

He thought of the day when he had 
bougbt it and sold it *to her fora kiss, 
while she had declared it was far too 
dear. 

“My prettiest,” he exclaimed, “how I 
love you! Don’t think of the cbildren— 
they can never suffer or know. Don’t be 
foolish, my sweet,” and he caught ber in 
his arms aud kissed her. “If 1 could ny | 
know that you would never hate me for it 
—Mary, I am a fool about you. I love you 
so, my darling.” 

“Hate you!” she cried, “bow could I? 
And yet i wish it nad been right,’ ’ she 
whispered. “I usedn’t to care, but I do 
now. I would give anything if we bad 
waited. We called what we did fine names, 
and I felt them all to betrue then ; but now 
I seem tosee more ciearly how wrong it 
was. I wished he had waited. 1 remember 
reading somewhere once, ‘All sin is dogged; 
and though that which follows may lag, it 
never loses the track.’ Sometimes I feel as 
if that which follows were overtaking us. 
Just when [ am happiest ite shadow ison 

heart.” 
eT bank God she never knew, my darl- 


” 
“%, sat down on ber chair by the writing- 
table as he spoke, and she kneeling beside 
bim clas her bands gently upon his 
ulders. : 

wee, she never knew,” she said, with a 

bh of thankfulness; “‘but—did it ever 
strike you whata thin curtain sometimes 
divides us trom the most terrible eee | 
If she bad —- Teddy, what would 

ve done?’ 
mY would have broken her beart, I 
* he said, sadly. 

“he ayia to abake off the subject, he 
played with the arrow at her throat. 

“Bweet, would it break your heart if I 
were false to you?” he asked. 

The question was half s joke; for he 
knew how tast her chains bound bim. She 
looked up. There was none of Mildred’s 





patience in her, She was a woman to win 








love very easily, but not easily to let it 


go ; 
“Yes, it would break my heart, too,” she 
answered. “But fret I would—would kill 


“Kill me! Why not kill ber?”’ 

“The woman for whose sake you were 
false? No, I would kill you. She woaid 
sufier more in living.”’ 

“Mary, I am half afraid of you,” he 


said. 
With one of her quick chan of mood 


she laughed, a ha triamphant little 
laugh, She enctenped | ber hands trom bis 
shoulder, 

“Are you f” she said, 
free. 
will.” 

“You know I cav’t,” be said fervently. 

“Nor I,” she whispered. “I never did 
or couid, right or wrong. But ob,how glad 
I es it te right at last,’’ she added, with 


“Then you are 
and love elsewhere, if you 


“So am I, my own—more thankful than 
I can say.” 

“Teddy,” she whispered, “I never dared 
gay it before; but wish that she had 
died naturally —that she had not been 
drowned.” 

He nodded his head. Many and many a 
ae had the same thought come over bim 


“It isso strauge, but in the twilight [ 
can otten see her lace looking up from a 
y,, see to agray sky, a dead white 


“Nonsense!” he shuddered. 

“TI aun thankful that I never saw her,” she 
went on, with a little shiver—‘‘that I never 
even saws portrait of her. I could not 
bear oo ae her face, her rval face, in my 


wile oneld mever see « portrait of ber, 
ay ee. hesaid. “But iet us shake 
this off; we are only making ourselves 
miserable.”’ 

“I know,” she answered. ‘Let us shake 
it oft. If she had only not been drowned 
—it is what might bave happened, had she 
known? She would nut have killed you, 
as I should?” 

“No,she would not have killed me. Yes, 
it is perhaps what she might have done, had 
she known.” 

“Ob, Teddy! it would have killed me too. 
I should bave shrank away from you tor 
ever after warda,”’ 

And even an she spoke she shuddered 
and drew back from bim., 

“I would never have ict you kiss me 
again—never! I should bave died two.’’ 

“But she never did know, darling. Let 
us stop all this painful talk. Are we not 
bappy together,in spite of all we did? And 
were we not ha py even then ?”’ 

“Yes, ob yes!” she said ; and putting ber 
arms round his neck agaip she res her 
face againet his, and was silent for a imip- 
ute, 

Then she spoke cally. Pi dear,”’ 
she said, ‘‘l want to tell you something. It 
is the only secret I ever had from you. It 
cost ne 8o mnuch at the tiine,but I prowised 
not to tell, and a surt of superstition has 
kept me silent. Besides, I wented to save 
you pain. I do not think there has been a 
day since—bardiy an bour—in which 1 
have not thought of it. Waita minute or 
two,” 

She went back to the writing-table, and 
kneeling before it, took up ber pencil, and 
began to draw some one from memory— 
some one in a bonnet, with a veil tied under 
her chin. Suddenly ne, watching, started 
with an exciamation. 

“Great Heaven!’’ he cried, “it is Mild- 
red !’’ 

She got up and stood facing him, holding 
out her bands as one blinded, while ler lips 
grew white and trembled. 

“Then she knew !’’ she cried,and stretch- 
ed out ber arma, but they did not reach 
him. “She knew! ob, (od! she knew !” 
she cried, shrinking as though she dreaded 
lest be should cou her. 

Slowly, with scared faces, they looked at 
each other, it seemed as if across a great 
space—as if between thein flowed the sea. 


& * * ” * o 


He shut the door and locked {t, feeling 
that if any one caine near hiin he should 
gomad. Witha shiver he looked round 
the chilly empty room, and towards the 
shadowy corners. ; 

Then going to the writing-table, with a 
hand he vainly tried to make steady he 
unlocked a drawer, and taking out her Irt- 
ter, read it once again. There was a line 
under the word “mine,” a thick line, 
blurred, as though a tear had fallen on 
it. 

He had wondered when it came--at its 

nate tone, at its sadness, at the living 
something in it that had haunted bim og | 
atime sinoe. He remembered the night it 
had all happened ; how he at hore bad sat 
through the twilight before the fire talking 
to Mary. 

He closed his eyes and groaned as he 
thought of it; he could see ber sitting at 
the sbip’s end on the littie seat they had 
looked at ther. He remembered that 
ber maid had described how sbe had not 

ne down to dinner that night after the 
ship bad left Gibraltar, she bad wished w 
be left alone. He could see her watching 
the track of the white foam, while the 
shadows gathered round her, and through 
the open ments came aciink of glasses, 
the sound of voices,as the passengers dined 


—_—— 





and laughed in the saloon below. Iie could 
tee! the cool breeze that swept over her face, | 
could 83 her bold out her bands to bim | 
onee more, could feel all the agony ju her 
heart, the bitter loneliness, and then—ah, | 
God ! and the ship went on, and the white 
line stretched and stretched. And be bad 
sat the while with bis arme round another | 
woman, | 
[THE END.) i 





Scientific and Useful. 





MILDEw..—A saucer of quicklime placed 
in a book-case will prevent mildew. It 
must, of course, be renewed as often as it 
becomes slaked. It is equally good tor 
putting in linen chests, iron sates, or 
wherever there is any mustiness owing to 
the exclusion of fresh air. 

Larine Dust,—It is stated that salt 
water is particularly successful in layin 
dust, as it forms a kind o! skin, me bm 
binds the surtace together, or, as one au- 
thority expresses it, “the salt water ‘gums’ 
the surface of the road.’’ There seems to 
be no objection to this surface incrustation 
of salt, for it causes no inconvenience in 
the sewers, and has no prejudicial effect on 
the health of man. 

LuMINOUS PAINT.—Among the means 
of speedy egress in case of theatre fires 
which have been advocated is the placing 
of tablets covered with luminous paints in 
the various corridors, so that, should the 
gas be yoy A turned off, persons can 
readily find their way to the outer door. 
Experiments with these tablets are now 
being made, and they will probably lead 
to their use in many other buildings beside 
theatres. It is n to place them 
near a lamp, otherwise they do not shine. 

LIGHTING ‘TRAINS.—The system ot light- 
ing trains by compressed Ey which 
has been so | ly adopted on the numer- 
ous railway lines, has recently been ap- 
plied to the illumination of the London 
omnibuses. The reservoir holding the gas 
is of or and is placed beneath the 
steps of the vehicle, the gas being stored in 
at an initial pressure of ninety pounds on 
the square inch. This reservoir holds suf- 
ficien for three days’ consumption, 
and feeds two lamps, one of which is an or- 
dinary railway-car roof-lamp piaced inside 
just above the door; the other being a 
square lamp with a white reflector placed 
inside the omnibus at its forward end. The 
reservoir is easily Senge from portable 
cylinders which are sent out from the oil- 
works. This system will no doubt become 
general in omnibuses. 

For CoLp FRE t.—As the winter is now 
coming on, the following remedy for cold 
feet is recommended tor sedentary suffer- 
ers, a8 well as policemen, car-drivers and 
others who are exposed to the cold. “All 
that is necessary is to stand erect and very 
gradually to lift one’s self up upon the tips 
ot the toes, so as to pull all the tendons of 
the foot at full strain. This is not to hop 
or jump up and down, but simply to rise 
—the slower the better—upon tiptoe, and to 
remain standing on the point of the toes as 
long as possible, then gradually coming to 
the natural ition. Repeat this several 
times, and, by the amount of work the tips 
of the toes are made to do, in sustaining 
the body’s weight, a sufficient and lively 
circulation is set up. A heavy pair of 
woolen stockings drawn over thin cotton 
ones, is also a recommendation for keep- 
ing the feet warm.’’ 
——_ © 


Farm and Garden. 


NEVER DRIVEN.—A cow in milk should 
never be driven taster than a walk. (‘iood 
cows have large and well-filled udders, 
which cause pain to them if they are hur- 
ried or driven on a run. 

FINK AND COARSE.—Fine manure tor 
crops is more valuable than coarse. Hens 
can break up manure better, perhaps, than 
anyone of the machines invented for the 
purp se. Scatter some wheat over the 
pile and turn them on. 

PumpPpkKins.—In feeding pumpkins first 
remove the seed. Tostore them put them 
under the hay, or coverin any manner that 
will keep off the frost. If they become 
trosted they will not be injured unless 
thawed out too suddenly. 

PouLTRY.—On clay soils poultry yards 
nay be greatly improved by placing a tile 
drain two feet below the surtace of the yard, 
and then adding a foot of sand. Treated 
in this way the rains carry down much ot 
the filth to the drains and save labor. 

SETTING PosTts.—A practical farmer says, 
in setting posts where great solidity is re- 
quired, he uses gravel and smal! stones to 

ll in around the posts, and then runs in 
thin water-lime mortar, thus virtually imm- 
bedding the posts in rock, preventing de- 
cay and insuring solidity. 


-_ 


ButTeER CoLorino.—Carrot juice may 
be used as a coloring for butter in place ot 
annatto, itis said, butthe better 3} lan for 


coloring the butter is to give the cows a 
mess of sliced carrots daily. If preferred, 
they may be cooked and fed with ground 
grain. it is claimed in favor of carrots that 
they do notimpart any disagreeable odor 
to the milk. 

In WINTER.—Sweet potatoes that are in 
the least manner affected by rot will not 
keep, and it is a waste ot labor to attem pt 
to keep them. A temperature ranging be- 
tween sixty and seventy degrees is correct, 
and only the best and smoothest potatoes 
should be stored. If keptina proper place, 
where the temperature is even throughout 
the winter, it is only necessary to put the 
potatoes in flour barrels and to keep them 
dry. 

- > - 7 
“We've got stationary 
Smith’s boy: 


Brown's Boy : 
wasb stands in our house,”’ 


“We've got tesselated vestibules.’’-'‘We've 
ot steel grates.’’—‘So have we, and 4 
ift.’—Pooh ! we've got electric bells. 
“Well, we've got something youenses 
hasn’t got—we’ve got rheumatic tubes, 
There, now ! 
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Of Self-Satistaction. 

As the state of man is progreasive, Pro- 
vidence has beer. pleaved to ordain that the 
steps of his improvement should be at- 
tended with complacency. Whether the 
improvement is moral or mental, the plea- 
sure is great which accompanies it. A 
man feels himself rising in value by every 
new acquisition of good qualities. To be 
advancing more and more, by daily ap- 
proaches, to attainable perfection, is a state 
80 pleasant that it may be said to resemble 
the ascent up a beautiful hill, where the 
prospect over variegated meadows, mean- 
dering streams, forests, distant roofs and 
spires, becomes at every step more de- 
lighttul. 

Industry in laudable pursuits is a never- 
failing source of internal satisfaction. It 
causes a pleasing succession of ideas, by 
bringing new objects, or a change ot cir. 
cumstances, continually in view. And if 
it is conversant with matters of import- 
ance, and attended with success, there is 
no state so happy as thatof an industrious 
man in the exercise of his skill and abili- 
ties. 

To have subdued an irregular or exces- 
sive passion, and to have resisted a mean, 
a vicious, a degrading inclination, aftords 
a pleasing consciousness of virtuous reso- 
lution; a sensation so agreeable and flat- 
tering as could not have been equalled by 
indulgence or compliance with it; and has 
this additional advantage, that it is not fol- 
lowed by pain, remorse, or any conse- 
quences which can occasion shame or sor- 
row. 

On the contrary, after the gratification of 
vice or irregularity, a man teels himself 


little and .w; he despises himself, and re- 
covers nol \.'s happiness till, by contrition 
oramendiscut, he regains a due degree of 
self esteem. 

No bad man, says the heathen poet, isa 
happy man. te is perhaps for ever in 


pursuit of enjoyment; but he feels agita- 
tions and anxieties that detract much trom 
lis pleasures; and his reflections upon 
them, and their consequences to himself, 
his family and many others, become, at 
least in the solitary hours of dejection, i]. 
health, or of night alone, extremely un- 
easy. 








So that it is not merely the declamation | 
of a preacher, but the decision of experi- | 
euce arising from actual fact, which pro. 
nounces that a good conscience is neces. | 


sary to the true enjoyment of lite. 

No man can have a conscience 
fectly void of offence; but whoever has 
violated it reluctantly, and repented as 
often as he has transgressed, may be said 
to have a good conscience; and a treasure 
it is more to be desired than the golden 
stores brought continually from the East 
by men whom Providence sufters to be. 
come enormously rich to show that en-r. 
mous riches are no decisive marks of its 
peculiar favor. 

Self-esteem, founded on rational princi- 
ples, is one of the first requisites to a happy 
lite; and to the honor and virtue of ro’ 


per- | 





dent conduct. ; 

Men who, by early education, by bap- 
pily falling among good examples, by read - 
ing good books, and by forming good 
habits in consequence ot all these advant- 
ages, conduct themselves in al! things with 
reason, with moderation and with kind- 
ness; these are they who, after all the pre- 
tensions of voluptuousness, enjoy the most 
of this world; tor their happiness flows 
like a gentle stream uninterrupted in its 
course, uniiorm and constant, while that of 
others is like a torrent, which dashes from 
rock to rock, all foam, all nowe for a litile 
while, till it is lost in the ocean or wasted 
away by itsown violence. It is destrac- 
tive of others, destructive of itself, and too 
turbulent to admit of pure tranquility. 

Let those who have wandered in pur- 
suits which themselves are ready to ac- 
knowledge delusive and unsatisfactory, re- 
solve, by way of experiment, to try 
whether the pleasure of that self esteem 
which arises from rectitude of conduct, is 
not the most pleasing possession which the 
world affords; whether it does not pro- 
mote a constant cheerfulness and gaiety of 
heart which renders life a continual feast. 

The path of duty, comparatively speak- 
ing, is strewed with flowers and sweetened 
with fragrance. To the timid, the slothful 
and il)-disposed the first entrance may ap- 
pear to be closed with briars; but he who 
has courage to break through the difficul- 
ties raised by his own imagination, will 
find himself in as pleasant a walk as is to 
be found beneath the moon. 

Many philosophers maintain that selfish- 
ness is the spring of all our activity. 
Whether their system is well founded or 
not, it is certain that in pursuit of the 
pleasure of rational self-esteem we may be 
as selfish as we please without incurring 
the disgrace of meanness; for to the indul- 
gence of this kind of selfishness it is ne- 
cessary to cultivate every thing liberal, 
generous, useful, amiable. The pleasure 
arising from it is not unsocial, though it 


centres in self; for itis not to be enjoyed 


but by promoting the good of society. 

The pleasure is the first reward which 
Providence has vouchsafed to assign to the 
honest efforts of humble virtue, a reward 
infinitely disproportionate to that reserved 
tor itin a better state, but still of a pure, 
of a celestial nature, and great enough to 
excite the most ardent efforts in its acqui- 
sition. 

There is this additional advantage in 
being pleased with one’s self, on solid 
reasons, that it puts one in good humor 
with the world. All nature seems to smile 
with us; and our hearts, dilating with con- 
scious virtue and benevolence, feel a new 
delight in the communication of happi- 


ness. 
— a <a <i 


AN old writer tells us of a vision thata 
religious man had at his prayersin the con. 
gregation. He saw a several angel at the 
elbow of every one person, ready to write 
down his petitions. Those who prayed 
heartily, their angels wrote down their 
suits in gold; those that prayed but coldly 
and carelessly, their angels wrote too, but 
it was with water; those that prayed cus- 
tomarily, only trom the teeth outward, had 
their angels by them, who seemed to write, 
but it was withadry pen, no ink on it; 
such as slept had their angels by them, but 
they laid their pens by; such as had worldly 
thoughts, their angels wrote in the dust; 
and such as had envious and malicious 
spirits, their angels wrote with gall. It 
this be so, I fear few angels have wrote 
this day in golden letters; but the pens ot 
the others have gone very fast. Have a 
care how thou prayest, if thou wouldest 
have them written with the golden pen. 


How different is peace from hsppiness! 
Happiness is the result of harmony be- 
tween Our wants as creatures and the world 
without; peace is the harmony between us 
as spiritual beings and the Father of our 
spirits. The one is as changeable as the 
objects or circumstances on which it re- 
lies; the other fs as unchangeable as the 
God on whom it eternally rests. We may 
thus possess real happiness and real peace; 
yeteither may exist without the other. 
Nay, more, happiness may be destroyed by. 
God in order that the blessing of peace 
may be possessed; but never will he take 
away peace to give happiness. Happiness 
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without peace is temporal, but peace along 
with happiness, that indeed is eternal. 


Sotip comforts may be copiously de- | 


rived from the following sources: a quiet 
conscience, health, liberty, one’s time one’s 
own, or it not, usefully, innocently and 
moderately employed by others; a free- 
dom trom inordinate passions of all kinds, 
a habit of living within one’s income and 
of saving something for extraordinary oc- 
casions; an ability, arising trom rational 
economy, to defray all necessary and ex- 
pedient expenses; a habit of good humor 
and aptitude to be pleased rather than 
offended, a preparation for adversity, love 
ot one’s family, sincerity to triends, benev- 
olence to mankind, and piety to God. 


It has pleased the all-wise Disposer to 
encompass us from our birth by difficulty 
and allurement, to place us in a world 
where wrong-doing is often gainful, and 
duty rough and perilous, where many vices 
oppose the dictates of the inward monitor, 
where the body presses as a weight upon 
the mind, and matter, by its perpetual 
agency on the senses, becomes a barrier be- 
tween usand the spiritual world, Weare 
in the midst of influences which menace 
the intellect and heart; and to be free is to 
withstand and conquer these. 


A MAN that loves to be peevish and para- 
mount, and to play the sovereign at every 
turn, does but blast the blessings of lite 
and swagger away his own enjoyments; 
and not toenlarge upon the folly, not to 
mention the injustice of such a behavior, 
it is always the sign of a little, unbenevo- 
lent temper. It is disease and discredit all 
over, and there is no more greatness in it 
than in the swelling of a dropay. 


WHATEVER ig in us must come out, fee- 
bleness or strength, wisdom or folly, good 
or evil. Pride in our heart inevitably 
shows itself in our lives. Selfishness in 
heart means selfishness in every walk of 
society. Christians sometimes act as it 
they could indulge in unchristian thoughts 
and feelings and keep them a secret. Just 
as well have smallpox kept to one’s self. 


PERHAPS one can follow the trade of sin 
no longer; the adulterer is grown old, the 
drunkard poor; his heart leans to sin, but 
either his purse fails him or his strength; 
as a man that loves hunting, but his prison 
fetters will not suffer him to follow the 
sport. This man who is necessitated to 
put a stop to sin, doth not so much forsake 
sin as sin forsakes him. 


A TENDER-HEARTED and compassionate 
disposition, which inclines men to pity and 
feel the mistortunes of others, and which 
is even for its own sake incapable of in- 
volving any man in ruin and misery, is ot 
all tempers of mind the most amiable; and, 
though it seldom ‘receives much honor, is 
worthy of the highest. 


It is observed in the golden verses of 
Phythagoras that power is never far trom 
necessity. The vigor of the human mind 
quickly appears when there is no longer 
any place for doubt and hesitation, when 
diffidence is absorbed in the sense of dan- 
ger or overwhelmed by some resistless pas- 
sion. 

In civilized society external ad vantages 
make us more respected. A man with a 
good coat upon his back meets with a bet- 
ter reception than he who has a bad one: 
You may analyze this and say, What is 
there in it? But that will avail you noth- 
ing, for it is a part of a general system. 





THERE is a kind of hypocrisy by which 
a man does not only deceive the world, but 
very often imposes on himself; that hypo- 
crisy which conceals his own heart from 
him. 

RELIGION is the most gentlemanly thing 
of the world. It alone will gentilize, if 
unmixed with cant. 


mel 


A MAN who cannot mind his own buai- 
ness is not to be trusted with that of others. 


A LITTLE wrong to another is a great 
wroug done to ourselves, 





The World’s Happenings. 


Envelopes were first used in 1839. 


The first horse railroad was built in 
1838-7. 


Dresden has a steam omnibus that car. 
ries ® passengers. 


Dogs are said to kill $5,000,000 worth of 
sheep annually in Texas. 


A Jackson, Mich., manufacturer is ship. 
plog wagons to Australia, 


Cincinnati ha» a 10-months’ old child 
who is claimed to weigh 43 pounds. 


A man in Putnam county, Ga, has 
finger nails over two inches in length. 


The bite of a rat proved fatal to a 4. 
months’ old baby at Decatur, Ill., recently. 


A big church organ made of paper is 
said to be the latest discovery in the masical line, 


ASclergyman of the Church of England 
announces that the millennium will begin on April 
Ll, 1901, 


An Arkansas editcr recently notified his 
readers that ‘‘any kind of grub** would be received 
in payment of subscriptions. 

There is a dealer in New York who con 


fines his business to the purchase of duplicate. wed- 
ding presents, and he makes money. 


It is reported that parties in Kansas and 
Dakota are engaged in raising buffaios for market, 
and that the business promises to be profitable. 

In a negro cabin at Decatur, Ga., there 


isa huge spider, and in weaving ite web it has dis- 
tinctly written several letters of the siphabet. 


Farthings are still in use in England. 
They are used chiefly in buying papers at trade 
prices, when quarter fractions of a penny come into 
use. 

The principal of an academy in New 
dereey advertises in the city papers that he prepares 
**Boys for business or col. Backward boys tanght 
pri.’ 

Renova, Pa., hasa knowing cow. Ac- 
cording to acoounts it dally removes the bars from a 
fence, enters an enclosed lot, and replaces the bars 
when it goes out. 


A Treasury Department clerk has in- 
vented a lock which can be locked with any one of 
10,000 keys, but can be unlocked only by the original 
key used to lock it. 


A Los Angeies real estate agent posted 
the following notice ona piece of tand; ‘‘For Sale 
Cheap. The Best Climate on the Pacific Coast. The 
Land Thrown In,’’ 


Mr. Spurgeon tests the readiness of his 
pupils by sending them into the pulpit with a sealed 
envelope containing atext. From that text the pu- 
pil is supposed to preach. 

Buftalo has a woman contractor. Her 
name is Mrs. A. M. Holloway, and she has just se- 
cured the contract for cleaning the streets of that 
city for five years by a bid of $447, 000. 


Recent measurement of their coffins 
shows that the average ancient Roman could not 
have been more than 5 feet 5 inches tall, The 
mummy of Cleopatra mcasures 4 feet 6. 


A resident ot Cuba., Mo., is said to 
have a freak of nature in the shape of a hen’s egg, 
which has on one side the face of a clock and some 
of the figures almost perfect in Roman figures. 


Clinton Williams, though only 30 years 
old, admitted in a Baltimore court, recently. that he 
had deserted four other wives, one of them in this 
city, before he married, in Baltimore last July the 
one who had him arrested. 


Jesus Waldonado, a ranchmapn, is dead 
at Vera Cruz, Mexico, atthe undoubted age of 153 
years. Among the pall bearers at his funeral were 
three sons, aged 130. 120 and 109 years. They were 
white-haired, but strong and hearty. 


Accoiding to gossip, Princess Louise, 
eldest daughter of the Prince of Wales, bac already 
retused three eligible young men; now a fourth Is 
dangling on the hook, waiting breathiess! y, it is sup- 
posed, her decision. He is a Russian prince. 


A beggars’ agency in Paris supplies, for 
two francs, the addresses of persons who are known 
to assist beggars. It also supplies professors of 
mendicity, who sell beggars’ manuals containing 
phrases calculated to soften the hard-hearted. 


The Hawaiian ‘‘army"’ consists of one 
*‘weneralissimo, *’ five colonels, five majors, one ad- 
jutant-general, one quartermaster -general, one in- 
telligence officer, one engineer, one aide-le-camp, 
one adjutant, one captala, two Meutenants, eight 
sergeants, sixteen corporals, one bandmaster, 
twenty-four bandsmen and sixty privates! 


W.H. Thomas, of Grand Rapids, has 
two great curiosities in his house. In traveling 
through his rye-field he discovered a stalk of rye 
surmounted by twe perfect ears. On Saturday of 
last week his wife Spresented him with triplets, al! 
girls, the combined weightof which was ten pounds 
ten ounces, The tatber, mother and babies are doing 
well. 


An accident, that happened in an almost 
unheard-of manner, is reported from Arkansas 
City. A man was riding on the footboard of a 
switch engine when a cow came out of the weeds on 
to the track just ahead ot the engine, and before the 
rider could change his position his limbs were 
crushed between the engine aad the body of the 
cow. 


The population in some parts of New 
York city is in the proportion of 290,000 to the square 
mile. The most densely{populated part of London 
has 170,000. In many cases there are 14 or 15 grow" 
Persons occupying two rooms, or even one, and 
many of these rooms are hardly more than closets, 
and dark ones, too. Few of them measure more thao 
7x9 feet, and have but one door and ove window. 


The jailer ot the Pueblo County Jail, 
Colerade, permitted one of the prisoners to p!*y 
the violin evenings. The other night the scrapin< 
began at an early hour and was kept up continuous!) 
and vigorously until late, when it ceased. In the 
morning the jailer found that under cover of the 
music four prisoners had sawed off a portion of § 
window casing, worked a big stone out of piace and 
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ONE LITTLE WORD. 





RY VIOLET HUNT. 





Yhese never was anything like to-day! 

You and your eyes, and the breath of May: 
A hint of Summer, to make us glad; 

A tinge of Winter, to makeus sad; 

Brown boughs clothed ta a mist of green— 
Green, with the pink of the buds between. 


But the naked hollows here and there, 

The light wind wandering everywhere, 

Fills with the grace of the tossing leaves. 

It is Spring at last, for who sees believes; 
And Ihave nota grief that I know of—none. 
_There’s only acloud come over the sun! 


What nave you done to embitter the day? 
One little word, and the blue tarned gray. 
The rain-clouds gather, and more behind; 
rhe wind that was gentle has grown unkind. 
As you sit there silent, it seems like years 
Since last you spoke, yet my heart s¢ill hears, 


Nay, never look ap! No blue in the sky! 

‘The sad spring biossoms go drifting by; 

rhey had onty just had the time to blow, 

\Vhen you changed your mind, and they had to go. 
Winter's not over, nor Spring begun; 

What have you done, Sweet, what have you done? 


Fifty and Sixty. 


BY ©. L. PIRKIA, 











T’S annoying, very. Difficult to under- 
| stand—rather,” said Sir Peter Witney. 
Here he shuffled together a smal] 
packet of letters that the morning’s post 
had brought him, every one of which 
contained a refusal of his polite invitation 
to spend a week or ten days at Witney 
Hall. “But, after all,” he added after a 
moment’s pause, “it’s their loss, not mine. 
Don’t you agree with me, Miss Miles?” 

Three days previously, when Sir Peter 
was sending out bis invitations, this lady 
had had a somewhat different remark ad- 
dressed to her. Then it had been: “It’s a 
happy thought of mine to give my house- 
warming at Easter, when everybody’s glad 
to run away for a few days into the coun- 
try. Don’t you agree with me, Miss 
Miles ?”’ 

To which question Miss Miles bad re- 
plied then as now: “Exactly, Sir Peter; 
1 was just going to make the same re- 
mark.” 

For the past fifteen years of her life, 
during which period she had filled the 
double capacity of lady-bousekeeper to 
Sir Peter and governess to his orphan 
ward, one-half of this worthy lady’s duties 
had consisted in repeating this formula at 
least a dozen times in as many hours. 

“Their loss, not mine!’’ Sir Peter went 
on irritably, evidently bent on working 
himself into what Miss Miles was accus- 
tomed to call “a state of mind.” “Now I 
should like to know who, of all those 
people who have seen fit to refuse my 
invitation, keeps a better stud than I do, 
or has a better cook in his kitchen, or can 
put better wine on his table—eh, Miss 
Miles ?’’ 

“Ab, I should like to know, indeed.”’ 

“Or who among them could put his hand 
in his pocket and pay thirty thousand 
pounds down on the nail for a country 
house, then pull it down and rebuild it 
trom top to bottom? Eb, Miss Miles?’’ 

“Or furnish it when it was rebuilt; that 
means another thirty thousand pounds, 
pictures included, eh, Sir Peter ?”’ 

Sir Peter was mollified. His house was 
his pride and his hobby. To build it, to 
furnish it, and to lay out its spacious 
xrounds to the best advantage, had taken 
*very spare minute of his time since, five 
years previously, rejoicing in his civic 
baronetcy, he had sold his City business 
and settled down as a country gentleman 
in the green plains of Buckinghamshire. 

‘‘A famous hunting country. | shall be 
able to give you a capital mount whenever 
you like to run down,” he had said to bis 
City friends, when he had purchased bis 
estate. They were friends, by the way, as 
little likely to mount a hunter and follow 
the hounds as Sir Peter himself. 





governor will decide you're one of the 
best of fellows going." 

But Sir Peter’s ambition fiew higher 
than Leo’s friends, and aimed at filling 
his house with Leo’s friends’ fathers, and 
mothers, and uncies, and aunts They 
were not 80 easy to get at, however, and in 
response to Sir Peter’s invitation, written 
in Miss Miles’s best hand, there had come 
a succession of refusals. “Tbanks—re- 
grets—previous engagements.”’ 

“We'll not discuss—a—tiese letters at 
lunch, Miss Miles,” Sir Peter went on to 
say, as he carefully tore them into small 
morsels before committing them to the 

basket. ‘“ILeo has an unfor- 
tunate habit—you may have noticed it—of 
passing blunt remarks upon my triends 
which I do not approve of, before the 
servants.” Which remark, it may be 
noted, was Sir Peter’s manner of express- 
ing the fact that Leo had an unfortunate 
habit of seeing the ridiculous side of things, 
and that, no doubt, he would not neglect 
the opportunity of making capital out of 
twenty-two refusals arriving by the morn- 
ing’s post. 

“Ah, Leo was always a spoiled boy,” 
said Miss Miles deprecatingly. 

“Sometimes I think it would be as well 
that he and Fan should marry and settle 
down without farther delay,” the old gen- 
tleman said musingly. Which remark, it 
may also be noted, was Sir Peter’s method 
of expressing the fact that sometimes Leo’s 
fun was a little too much for tim. 

Miss Miles was thoroughly of Sir Peter’s 
opinion long before luncheon was over that 
day. The meal began badly. Léo settled 
himself comfortab!y at table vetw eer pretty 
Fan and stout Miss Miles, with her nonde- 
script features, neat grey hair, stiff silk 
gown, and fluttering lace lappets. 

‘*Let me see,’’ he began, looking up and 
down the length of the table, ‘‘we shall 
want at least three yards more ot mahogany 
let in here next week, when our numerous 
and distinguished friends begin to arrive. 
Or will you have the table turned into a T, 
father, and let Royalty, as represented by 
the Lord Lieutenants and Justices of the 
Peace who are coming, sit with you at the 
upper end?”’ 

Sir Peter was seized with a sudden fit of 
coughing, and grew very red in the face. 

“It’s the curry. Oook must have put in 
whole pepper instead of cayenne,”’ sug- 
gested Miss Miles apologeticall y. 

Leo turned to the butler: 

“Saunders, take a message from me to 
the cook. Say that next week, when the 
Lord Lieutenants and the Justices of the 
Peace sit down to our table, whole pepper 
is on no account to be put into the curry 
instead of cayenne. Don’t, Miss Miles, 
my feet are tender. You must have 
double-soled boots on.’’ 

This, in acknowledgement of Miss Miles’s 
unseen though vigorous efforts to put him 
to silence. 

“They’re not coming,’’ roared Sir Poter 
at him between his fits of coughing. 

“Never mind, the message can go down,”’ 
continued Leo calmly. ‘We shall havea 
trio of General Officers and a brace of 
Colonels at least, and they’re uncommonly 
particular about their curries—especially 
when they get upon the Retired List. Ah, 
take care, that’ll go the wrong way.” This 
was addressed to Sir Peter, who suddenly 
seemed seized with a fit of thirst, and was 
taking long and frequent draughts from 
his giass of claret. 

Sir Peter cleared his throat loudly once 
or twice. 

“J should condemn that claret—it’s acid 
—before the distinguished on the Retired 
List arrive. They’re just as particular 
about their claret as they are about their 
curries,’’ Leo began. 

“They’re not coming,’’ again roared Sig 
Peter at him, and then he set off coughing 

n. 

“[ knew it would go the wrong way,”’ 
Leo went on calmly as before. “Don’t try 
to frown at me in that threatening manner, 


lf it| Fan. A frown isn’t your style atall. You 


? s ” 
had not been for Sir Peter’s only son, Leo, | can no more frown than you can flirt. 


and his friends, the hunters would speedily 
have fallen victims to apoplexy. 


i 


Now to tell a pretty, blue-eyed, goliden- 
haired damsel that a frown sits awry on 


(eo was a genial, good-bearted young | ber face is no insult. But to imply that 


'ellow. lle bad been to Harrow and Ox- 


‘ord, and drew friends around him by the , 


score, As hedrove them home from the 
‘tauion in bis dog-cart, he was in the habit 
“| admonishing them somewhat in this 
fashion: 


‘Now, if you want to get into the gover- 


nor’s good graces, just address him as ‘Sir | 
Peter’ as often as you can get the name in. | 


Also don’t fail to ask bim how much he 


the stables going. And be sure to speak of 


the 


litle—that sbows, do you see, we're 
‘one of your paltry City knights—and the 


! 
! 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ave for bis house and what it costs to keep afternoon post, just then brougbt in by 


| Saunders, among other missives brought 


i 
} 


flirtation would come equally arniss to her, 
is to cast a slur either upon her capabilities 
or upon the use she has made of her oppor- 
tunities for distinguishing herself. 

Fan gave a quick upward look into Leo's 
face, which said as plainly as words could 
say it: “Give me the chance, and—you'll 
see.” 

But ber lips said nothing. Sir Peter was 
at that moment to bave his innings. The 


me at least once a day as his successor to | one with a crest—a stag’s head surmounted | 


| by a coronet. 


| 


Sir Peter pounced upon this letter at 





once, read it through at first hurriedly, 
expecting that “compliments” and “re- 
grets’’ would, as before, greet his eye; 
complacently a second time, when he found 
that two out of his many invited guests 
had accepted his invitation; and trium- 
phantly the third time, when he felt that 
Leo’s eyes, Fan’s eyes, Miss Miles's eyes 
were turned expectantly in his direction. 

He cleared his throat. 

“Tbe Earl of Exmoor and his daughter, 
the Lady Joan ” he began pompously. 

“Good goodness, where are we going 
now ?”’ Leo ejaculated. 

“Have much pleasure in accepting my 
polite invitation for Faster week.”’ 

“Is that the Temperance Earl, who con- 
ducts the Bands of Hope about the king- 
dom, and has started a League tor boy- 
cotting public-houses?”' asked Leo. “Saun- 
ders,”’ he called after the retreating figure 
of the butler, “when the Earl sits down to 
our table next week, take care that a de- 
canter of toagt-and-water is always at his 
Earisbip’s elbow, and on no account offer 
him either sherry or champagne.” 

“Tbere’s my peacock come for his din- 
ner,’’ said Fan, jumping up from the table, 
and taking with her a plate of fruit and 
bread-crumbs to the long French window, 
where stood the brilliant bird pecking at 
the glass. 

Leo tollowed her. 

“Fan,” he whispered, as in turns he 
helped her feed or tease her pet, “when we 
two are married we won't live in a big, 
staring new house like this”—hbere he 
glanced somewhat contemptuously at the 
sumptuous furniture and decorations of 
the spacious dining-room—‘“but we’!] just 
creep into a comfortable little cottage. 
Ten rooms and good stabling is all we can 
possibly want.”’ 

And Fan demurely assented that “ten 
rooms and good stabling’”’ were all that 
they could possibly want. 

At the self-same moment Sir Peter and 
Miss Miles, still seated at table, were dis- 
cussing the same event. The father’s eye 
followed the son and intended daughter-in- 
law with nota little pride. Leo was not a 
son to be ashamed of. It was matter for 
congratulation that Sir Peter bad not trans- 
mitted to him his ov.n short, tuick-set 
figure, small eyes and nose, I.e0, no 
doubt, got his height, his curly chestnut 
bair, and dark, expressive eyes, from that 
girl-mother who, five-and-twenty years ago, 
had been laid in ber grave. A little sad- 
ness shadowed the father’s look of pride as 
he turned to Miss Miles and said : 

‘“‘When Teo and Fan are married, the 
house will seem very dull and quiet.”’ 

“Exactly, Sir Peter; 1 was just about to 
make the same remark.’’ 


“T.eo has told me right out that he means 
to have a separate establishment. Well, 
it’s no use fighting against the inevitable. 
The better plan is to look it fairly in the 
face, and see what one can do for the best.”’ 

Miss Miles looked up at him inquiringly. 
His tone of voice seemed to imply that he 
was leading up to sometiing that had to be 
said. Now Miss Miles had her own idea 
as to what ought to happen when J.e0 and 
Fan were married. Could it hy any possi- 
bility coincide with Sir Peter’Wat the pres- 
ent moment? Her heart went fluttering. 

Sir Peter’s next words made it flutter 
faster. 

“Now many men in my position, dread- 
ing a lonely life, would make fools of them- 
selves and marry the first young girl they 
could get to have them ; but I’m not likely 
to do that, eh, Miss Miles?’’ 

Miss Miles felt all her color go into ber 
face. The table was a long one; she was 
seated half-way down, so she raised her 
voice to answer. 

“At your time of life! I should think 
not, indeed, Sir Peter.”’ 

Sir Peter drew himself up with dignity. 

“At my time of life! I’m notan infirm 
old man, I hope—only just the other side 
of sixty! Do you mean to say you think 
l’m too far on in life to marry again, eh, 
Miss Miles?”’ 

“I? (00d gracious, no!’ cried Miss 
Mil+s energetically. ‘You are younger 
than many men are at fifty. Why, I’ve 
known men at eight-and-forty look older 
tran you. Try some of this jelly, Sir 
Peter. You've only made half a lunch, 
what with Leo's fun and the letters coming 


7? 


in. 
Here Miss Miles took possession of the 





| jelly dish, left her place at the table, and, 


seated in Fan’s vacant chair, proceeded to 
heip Sir Peter. 

Fan looked mischievously over ber 
slouider at the two. 

“| believe she’s making love to him,”’ 
she whispered to Leo. 

‘<J.et’s leave her to it,’’ whispered Leo 
back. “Poor old dear! she has warmed 
his slippers and laugued at his jokes for 





| 


the past fifteen years; I don’t see why she 
shouldn’t do it for another fitteen years if 
she’s so disposed. Come out for a drive, 

Fan; it’s a heavenly day.”’ So the two 

left the room together. 

“As [ was saying,’ Sir Peter went on 
between his morsels of jelly, “I’m not 
likely to make a fool of myself by marry- 
ing a miss in her teens.”’ 

“They are so flighty—-think only of dress 
and flirtation and dancing.” 

“Well, it isn’t so much what they do 
think of that I find fault with, as what 
they do not. Now a man at my time of 
life likes to bave his tastes and likings 
considered in bis meals———”’ 

“Ah, many a good night’s rest it has 
cost me thinking of what I should order 
for the next day’s luncheon or dinner,” 
put in Miss Miles softly. 

“Exactly; but one would hardly expect 
a girl, say of seventeen, to lose a night’s 
rest with thinking over the next day’s 
dinner. But, you see, when they’re 
turned on 

“Forty-five?” put in Miss Miles. She 
had stopped at forty-five years ago. 

“Well, I don’t think they need be quite 
80 far on as that.’’ 

“Ab, he thinks I’m younger. I'll be 
forty-two next time he asks my age,”’ 
thought Miss Miles. 

“But, after all,” Sir Peter went on, ‘‘it’s 
a question of character as much as age. 
Now a woman of a kind, affectionate dis- 
position, with ‘i 

‘*A talent for housekeeping,” suggested 
Miss Miles. 

“Exactly; and an even temper may 
make every whit as good a wife at thirty 
years of age as another at forty without 
those desirable qualities. No more jelly, 
thank you, Miss Miles. Now, will you be 
kind enough to go into the library and 
fetch me the ‘Peerage’? I’ve a very strong 
reason for wishing to find out the age of 
the Lady Joan.’’ 


“The old order changes, the plutocracy 
is paramount; we must bend to the new 
order of things,’’ the Earl of Exmoor had 
said to his daughter when he wrote his 
acceptance of Sir Peter’s invitation. ‘Tuis 
man holds all the mortgages of my Buck- 
inghamshire property, and within a year 
he can foreclose unless I pay up arrears. 
It’s of no use, Joan; you must give up 
Eckersley and all thoughts of love in a 
country vicarage. This Sir Peter Witney 
is a widower. You understand what I 
mean, | hope, without my having to go 
into detaila You bad better write to 
Eckersley; put it as kindly as you can, 
but make him understand that it will be 
better for you both that your engagement 
should come to an end now.”’ 

Lord Exmoor bad succeeded to his title, 
and a heavily-encumbered estate, some- 
what late in life. He wasa man of great 
personal dignity, with manners, people 
said, that were not only starched but well- 
ironed, they were so smooth and polished 
in their stiffness. 

Years ago some one had told him he 
greatly resembled—making due allowance 
for discrepancy in years—the Emperor of 
Germany. Eversince then Lord Exmoor’s 
stateliness had become more stately, his 
seriousness more serious, and he bad gone 
in largely for big schemes for benefiting 
“the masses’? by means of Temperance 
Leagues, tracts, and tea-parties. 

Lady Joan wasa dutiful daughter, with 
a great respect for her father’s whims and 
wishes. But her love for her lover must 
have outweighed her respect for her father, 
for she said to herself as she gave orders 








for her boxes to be packed, “I won't write 
to Eckersley till I come back from Witney 
Hall, and, oh dear! I do 80 wish this Sir 


Peter Witney were a widow instead of a 
widower, so that father could make him 
the Countess at once, and so settle affairs 
for himself.”’ 

Sir Peter awaited the arrival of his dis- 
tinguished guests with nota little trepida- 
tion. At first be had said to himself, after 
be bad received tlie acceptance of his invi- 
tation, “Now it was a capital idea of mine 
to get an jovitation into the FEarl’s bandas 
through bis lawyer's by means of mine. 
I'll get the notification of bis visit into all 
the leading papers here, and then I'll like 
to know who will dare turn up his nose at 
me, and call me Old Rabbit-Skins.”’ 

But as time went on, and the day «tf 
arrival drew nearer, his courage began (0 
oom. “I wish I knewa tittle mere how 
they carry on in aristocratic circles,”’ he 
soliloquized, as he sinoked his cigar over 


his morning's paper. “Now Leo coul:! 
give me a good many useful bintsif he 
liked ; he bas stayed in ever so many good 
houses, and knows all the ins and outs of 
fashionable life. Butif lask him for a 
wordof advice it'l] just set his mischievous 
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brain going, and be’ll tell me the Earls 
and the Countesses go to bed in their coro- 
nets and bangles, and such like nonsense. 
I know I shail have to take the Lady Joan 
in to dinner every vight—that I’m quite 
sure about. And I remember Alderman 
Bury; be bas passed the chair and knows 
all about these things, saying that colloqui- 
ally the title of Kari is dropped, and so I 
suppose I must address biim as Lord Ex- 
moor, Ab! and there’s another thing, I 
remember Hury told me, that I was to be 
sure and receive my guests myself if they 
were at all distinguished. Now I’ve for- 
gotten where he said I ougbt to stand to 
receive them; whether it was at-the foot of 
the atairs, or at the head of the stairs, or at 
the inner hal! door just bebind the butler. 
I wnust think it all out and arrange the de- 
tails caretully. A first iinpression is every- 
thing, and I wouldn’t like the Lady Joan 
to think that one must be born with a 
handle to one’s naine to know manners.”’ 

So it came to pass that when Lord Ex- 
moor and Lady Joan stepped from their 
carriage on w the doorstep of Witney Hall, 
two “match footmen,”’ gorgeous in bullion 
and criinson plush, stood one on either side 
of the doorway, a serious-looking man in 
black stood behind thein, and another 
serious-looking man, also in black, bebind 
bitn. 

The tirst two individuals Lord Exmoor 
passed without a look, to the third he gave 
his name, atthe fourth, who was occupied 
in making a very low bow, he stared 
blankly. 

“Ah, a house steward, perbaps,’’ be said 
to himself; “or they may have a way of 
keeping two butlers in these new bouses, 
goodness only knows,”’ 

The bowing individual bowed again, 
backing as he went towards the door of 
one of the reception rooms. ‘Dolighted to 
see you, wy lord—Lord Exmoor,” he said 
with every bow he nade, But as his words 
were spoken with his face very inuch down- 
wards, the Turkey rugs which covered the 
hall had the benefit of them, not Lord 
Exmoor, 

“That will do, my good man,’ said the 
Earl, as Sir Peter’s last bow landed the 
party well within the comfortable library. 
“Now will you go and tel. your master I 
am lLere?’’ 

Sir Peter straightened his back, grew 
critnson in the face, took ou. bis pocket- 
handkerchief and rubbed his forehead 
hard, 

Lady Joan was too quick-witted not to 
see her father’s mistake, and too kind- 
hearted not to try to atone for it, She 
threw a good deel of warmtb into her 
greeting of Sir Peter, and began talking 
very fast about the pretty country road 
they bad driven down on their way from 
the station. 

Fan came forward to be introduced, Leo 
followed. 

*“Biunders wil! arise,’’ said the Earl, as 
be gave two fingers to the young man, 
**] was inistaken onoe for a man very much 
my inferior in station—-a commoner, in 
fact.’’ 

Leo put his chin on a level with the 
Earl's grey hair. 

“Ab,” he said, ‘a worse thing happened 
tome! Once i was mistaken for an aristo- 
crat! I nearly shook the life out of the 
inan who made the blunder.”’ 

The Earl stared at him for a moment. 
Then he turned to Fan, and in dignitied, 
courtly fashion began to question hér as to 
her pursuits and likings, and the way in 
which she i her time in the country, 

“The women in this class of life are gen- 
erally superior to the men,” he said to bis 
daughter later on in the day, when be 
found bimself alone with ber, “That 
young fellow with the clownish manners 
will never get beyond his father’s tan- 
yard.”’ 

Dinner that night was a dreary affair. 
Sir Peter was very ill at ease, Dinner had 
been ordered ‘‘a la russe,’’ in order to give 
theu, leisure—as Sir Peter had explained to 
Saunders — tor conversation. Vell, the 
leisure was there, but the conversation was 
not. 

Lady Joan was tall, pale and slender; 
ber neck bad a peculiarly graceful bend 
to it; she appeared to be always leaning 
towards you ina listening attitude. “She 
looks like a snowdrop on a frosty morn- 
ing,’”’ thought Leo, as he seated himself 
opposite to her at tabie. “She'd makea 
capital listener, if there were anything to 
listen to.”’ 

Fan did the greater part of the talking. 
She caine out in a manner whieb surprised, 
and did not altogether please, Leo. She 
chatted away to Lord bk: xinoor as if she kad 
koown bit all her life. ‘It was to make 
up for your cross looks,’’ she explained to 
Leo afterwards; “and really I do admire 
his quiet, dignified way of speaking, and 
the courtly manner be has of showing you 
attention, When he picked up wy fan and 
presented it to ine, it wasa positive act of 
adoration. He bent so low that it took him 
a good three minutes to get his back straight 

ain.” 

“Ah, that should be laid to the account 
of his rbeumatiam. uot of his politeness,” 
said Leo ill-naturedly. And then be went 
off by himself to ube “den,” and did not 
go near the drawing-room that evening 
until five minutes before bedtime, 

That five minutes was five minutes too 
much for him. As be entered the room 
his eye lighted upon Fan, seated beside 
Lord Exmoor on a sola facing the door. 
Fan was an authority upon palinistry. She 
wae carefully scrutinizing tbe KEarl’s thin 
whits hand, which lay between ber two 
preity plump ones, 

“Yours is a beautiful band,” he beard 
Fan saying as be entered. ‘Your fingers 
are in exact proportion to your hand— 
neither too long nor too short. Your fore- 








finger inclines to the left—away from your 
thuinb—that means generosity.” - 

“Don’t forget, Fan, that a spade-shaped 
thumbs mean villainy,’’ said Leo as he 
— And as be said it he devoutly 

oped that the Earl owned to an indubi- 
table spade-thuinb on each band. 

Tben his ear caught s remnant of bis 
father’s talk. The drawing-room at Witney 
Hal! was superb alike in its dimeusions 
snd decorations, Sir Peter, side by aide 
with Lady Juan, was making the round 
of it. A stranger might have thought be 
was showing ber the pictures. Leo knew 
better. “I wonder how often women wish 
they had the right to tell men to go Ww 
Jericho,” he thought as Sir Peter’s words 
fell upon bis ear. 

“This Lincrusta Walton,”’ the old gentle- 
man was saying, ‘which forms the dado of 
this room, cost me exactly double what it 
costs anybody else. It was made to my 
order, and has three times as imuch gold- 
leaf on it as that supplied to Koyalty. And 
this curtain,’’ here he picked up a corner of 
the satin curtain which rested on the floor, 
‘cost every shilling of twenty-five guineas 
a yard, that means fourteen shillings and 
sevenpence an inch!” 

Miss Miles, in solitary grandeur, satin a 
big armcbair beside the fire, Her hands 
lay in ber lap, ber untouched embroidery 
beside her. She was conjugating her plu- 
perfect tense a little aadiy, not @ doubt. 
“Tt might have been, he might bave been, 
we might have been —so happy!” Leo 
coulda read in the lines and puckers of her 
forehead and mouth. 

He nodded his good-night to her and 
vanished. 

. oa . * + o 

Easter week was a wet one that year. 
Now a wet week ina big country-house is 
a tine test of character, more especially if 
tuat country-house is but scantily supplied 
with yuests, and those guests are but 
scantily supplied with amusements, Peo. 
ple develop into the good or the evil 
geniuses of the community in exact pro- 
portion to their capacity for “keeping things 
going.” 

Leo’s talents in that respect seemed sud- 
denly to have come to a halt; it was Fan 
who showed herself to be the good fairy of 
the family. Lord Exmoor seemed to be 
particularly fascinated by her pretty, de- 
mure ways and bright flow of tun. Lady 
Joan, to Leo's fancy, seemed to lose no 
opportunity of throwing the two together. 
Sometimes it would be, “That lovely water- 
color drawing you showed me yesterday ! 
Will you wind my fatber seeing it?’’ 

And then the Earl would spin out a suc- 
cession of stately compliments to Fan over 
one of her sketches. Or it would be, ‘That 
sweet littie soug that you sang to me this 
morning! May 1 fetch my father to hear 
you sing it?—he adores muvic,’’ and then 
the compliments and smiles would be 
exchanged over the grand piano, 

Lady Joan, with thoughts still full of 
that cherished country vicarage—and its 
vicar—saw possibly a way of reconciling 
duty with the wishes of her heart, by a 
wwarriage between the impecunious Earl 
and the ward of tne prosperous holder of 
the Buckinghamshire mortgages, “Tt 
would be every wit as good as my sacri- 
ticing myself to the rich old widower,”’ 
she thought. ‘*He will be sure to be lenient 
to us, no mnatter whether he becomes father- 
in-law to my father, or my father is father- 
in-law to him! And oh, what a load off 
my mind!’ 

It should be stated that Lady Joan, 
though she set to work with a will at her 
plots, and wok care to keep her father’s 
mind at rest by encouraging every one of 
Sir Peter’s attentions to herself, was yet 
witbal an innocent plotter. Of Leo and 
lan’s engagement to each other she knew 
nothing. 

leo had never yet acted the part of a 
jeaious lover. It was quite a new experi- 
ence for him to be perpetually haunted 
with a desire to lock up fan in a cup- 
board, or to trip up the old Eari as be came 
downstairs in the morning with slow and 
stately step. 

Sir Peter only threw, as it were, a cure 
sory glance at bis aristocratic guest’s flirta- 
tion with his ward, 

“O! course tbere’s nothing in it,” he said 
to Leo, upon which Leo muttered a gruff 
‘so much the better for bim.” “And,” 
Sir Peter went on to say, “of course it’s an 
absurd thing tora tan at his time of life 
to be making eyes at a young girl like 
Fan. If he could only have seen himself 
last night bending over her, and turning 
over the leaves of her music, for all the 
world like a young fellow of tive-and- 
twenty! I spoke to Fano alterwards, and 
asked her how she could allow him to 
inake himself so ridiculous, and her ans- 
wer was (bat ‘she liked it.’ Now, Leo, can 
you tell ine what she ineant by that? I’m 
quite at a loss,’’ 

Leo professed himself to be quite at a 
loss also. 

“One thing is clear,” Sir Peter went on, 
“the man can have no sease of humor, or 
he wouldn’t make himself a laughing. 
stock in this fashiou.”’ 

“Ab, if he were not so thick-skinned he 
would bave seen the admirable manner in 
which you tovk him off last night,’ said 
Leo. 

“T tvok bim off !’”’ 

“Yes, when you crossed the rooin—so— 
on the tips of your toes, with Lady Joan's 
teacup in your band, and presenting it with 
a low bow, assure! ber your Dresden teit 
bouored by the touch of her lips,”’ 

Here Leo reproduced Sir Peter's liitle 
pantomime o! over-uight, 

Sir Peter grew red iu the tace. “Bless 
my soul! I did nothing of the sort. My 
attentions to Lady Joan, I assure you, are 
ofiered in all seriousness, and are — are 





quite another thing.” ei 

“Oh, no doubt. Quite another thing. 

“In the first place, there’s a considerable 
difference between my and bis.”’ 

“I should think so, indeed! Eighteen 
months if there’s a day!” 

“Eighteen months! There’s a good 
three years’ difference, at least. What do 
you mean by eighteen months? And, in 
addition, there’s a cousiderable difference 
between Fan’s age and Lady Joan’s. I 
say, Leo,” here the old gentleman’s face 
grew copscious and rubicund, “what should 
you say to Lady Joan tor a stepmother, 
eh?’’ 

He enforced the question by a dig in 
Leo’s ribs, and an odd little noise which 
certain jovial old gentlemen are in the 
habit of making when the joke they reiate 
ie a good one. It seemed entirely composed 
ot k’s, and recalied nothing 80 much as the 
subdued explosion of a cracker between 
the back teeth. 

Leo was startled, but he did not show it. 
“A mother-in-law!’’ be repeated. “Ob, 
well, I suppose she’s young enough. I 
dare say sle’s about two or tbree-and- 
twenty.”’ 

‘Two or three-and-twenty! Sbe’s turned 
twenty-five! I’ve looked her out in the 
‘Peerage.’ Now, don’t you think it would 
be a capital matcb for me to nake; wealth 
on my side, rank on hers; mortgages com- 
tortably adjusted tor the good of the family; 
the county generally making arush at me 
for introductions to my wile and my wife’s 
father! I say, Leo,’’ here the old gentle- 
unan's voice dropped a litile, “I do wish the 
father were a little less of an icicle, though 
—I can’t get at him. I wish he would drop 
a little of his stiff, starched maaners in the 
hoine circie!’’ 

‘*Do you call him ‘stiff starch’?’’ 

“Well, 1 don’t Know what else to call 
that poker-up-the-back way he has of com- 
ing intoarooim and takingachair, You 
haven’t noticed it! My dear boy, what 
have you noticed, I should like to know, 
if you baven’t noticed tiat ?”’ 

“The impression he gives ine is that of a 
inan who would like to be genial and free- 
and-easy, if you'd only let him,” 

“If I'd only let him!’ 

“Yes, 1 mean it. If I were a stranger 
in the bouse here-—didn’t know you, 1 
ieau—I shouid certainly say to myself, 
‘Now what has that poor old Earl done 
that Sir Peter Witney keeps bim at such 
a distance?’ ”’ 

‘*] keep bim at a distance! Good good- 
ness, it’s he who keeps me at arin’s 
length !’’ 

“Ah, that’s the inistake you make. Your 
inanner to him is unlik» what it is to any 
other of your friends. You must admit 
that.’’ 

“Ah, well, I suppose it is, Between 
ourselves, Leo, I never see him come into 
a room but what I get a creepy sort of feel- 
ing down my back, and want to get out of 
it a8 fast as possibie.’’ 

“Kxactiv. Your maonershlows it. Now, 
if instead of the uncomfortable politeness 
you are always showing bi, you’d just 
behave to him as vou doto Alderman Bury 
or your other old friends—slap him on the 
back now and then and call him ‘iny dear 
tellow’—you’d put things ou a difterent 
footing at once,” 

“Do you really think so, Leo?” 

“I do indeed. Now that little dig in 
the ribs you gave me just now, and that 
little cracker-like noise between your teeth, 
would come in very well in one of your 
funny little stories, just betore the joke 
coines in. What was that anecdote I heard 
you relating the other day, about the man 
who put the whole of a grouse on his plate 
at one of your civic dinners? ‘Teli it bim 
to-night after dinner in the drawing-room, 
and don’t forget the dig iu the ribs and the 
cracker between your teeth.”’ 

Sir Peter thought well over Leo’s coun- 
sel, caine to the conclusion that there was 
“something in it,’ and that very night, 
alter dinner was over, he made the effort 
to carry it into effect. An eftort? It would 
be more correct to say a succession of efforts, 
for it cost the old gentieman two or three 
hours’ hard thinking and his appetite for 
bia dinner before he could make up bis 
mind how, when and where he should 
fasten upon the Earl, and begin the little 
story of the nan who helped himself toa 
whole grouse. Leo guessed where his 
father’s thoughts were wandering, as he 
noticed him rubbing bis forebead bard 
once or twice with his pocket-band kerchief, 
~n contradictory orders to the butler, 
and drinking—tor him, that is—an extra- 
ordinary amount of champagne, 

But Leo, tor all his plotting, only came 
in for the fag-end of the fun. Alter dinner 
he went off to his “den” again, and entered 
the drawing-rooin only just in time to see 
his father, vith a very red face, standing 
ciose to the Earl with a very white one, 
and ‘ood gracious, how could he!” 
written plainly on the faces of every one 
of the three ladies present. 

_ Lord Exmoor’s stature seemed slowly 
increasing in height at the rate of an ineh 
aiminute, He looked up at the wall high 
over Sir Peter’s head, Sligutly, very 
slightly, surugged iis shoulders, turned 
on re heel, and walked away. 

“it Is what one migit expect in 
houses,’’ was his mental Pres eo Bags: 
phere 8 Story of the nan who helped bim- 

F to the Neher ay sdemea 

"an, oO doubt by way of making an 
for Sir Peter's undue familiarity, oe ie 
ballad Toe ott like ine to sing that Little 
louking ap eal padi night ?’’ she asked, 
ee Earl = le ‘tly into his lace; and 

awed into a deferential courtesy 
at once, 

Sir Peter walked away in the other direc 
ton, bis tace getting redder and redder. 

I’ve done it, Leo,” he whispered, ‘just 





as you told me; and—and—I don 
he ~ it.” mie bares 

‘Nonsense, Leo, “that’s hia w 
of listening. Try again. Tell him a bette, 
story next time, @ little more action,” 

Fan finished her song, and looked up 
again in Lord Exmoor’s 

“I’m sure you could sing if you liked,” 
she said. “Now confess, I ever #0 
many songs that would suit a man’s voice: 
‘Juanita,’ ‘Sweethearts,’ ‘Never to Know!’ 

The Earl suiled and shook bis head. 

“I never sang asong in my life. Once 
I used to play the guitar. That was years 
ago when I was living in Seviile. Ah, I 
can remember—no, I don’t think I wil] 
tell you what I used to do in the hot sum. 
wer nights at Seville.”’ 

“IT know,” cried Fan; “ used to sere- 
nade the ladies under thelr windows, Ob, 
bow lovely to be woke up with music on « 
hot summer’s night! 1 bave a guitar; see 
if you can remember one of your old sere- 
nades on it! Ob, Leo, do get my guitar 
for me. I left it on the window-seat in the 
hall. 

*“Couldn’t possibly, Fan. I’m just goin 
to hold this skein of silk for Mine Miles,” 
said Leo, going down on his knees and 
picking up that lady’s embroidery basket, 
inuck to her astonishment. 

So Fan had to ring for her guitar, and 
while it was being fetched, kept repeating, 
over and over paces “How lovely it would 
be to be serenaded on a hot sumumer’s 
night!” 

‘*] did a little in that way once,” said 
Sir Peter to Lady Joan ratner shyly, “I 
remnember, when I was about twenty 
of age, falling desperately in love with a 
young | at one of the big boarding. 
schoois a little outside the town where | 
lived. Shedared me to come and serenade 
ber on her birthday night. I did it— 
climbed the garden-wall, and sang ‘The 
Maid of Lodi’ under the window sbe had 
told me was hers. But it was her gover. 
ness’s! I sbali never torget my feelings 
when the window opened, and the elderly 
spinster put her bead out and told me to be 
oft or she’d send for the police.”’ 

Fan twanged at the guitar-strings and 
held it out to the Eari, 

He shook his bead. 

“No, I wouldp’t make myself ridiculous 
by playing out of tune.” 

Lady Joan looked up sweetly at Sir 
Peter. 

**Don’t you think you oould remeinber a 
verse or twoof ‘The Maid ot Lodi’ if you 
tried. I know the air; I could play your 
acco:n paniment,”’ 

“Weill, I don't mind trying,” said Sir 
Peter, clearing his throat and going to the 
piano, 

Evidently he did not mind, for he 
the whole song froin beginning to end, an 
would bave cowplied with an enoore had 
one been given him. 

And after that, Lord Exmoor threw Fan 
into raptures with a serenade from “Don 
Pasquale’”’ on the guitar. 

“Well, this beats all,’’ thougbt Leo; 
“I°ll take it out of those two old gentle 
men properly by-and-by.” Then aloud to 
Miss Miles he said: ‘‘Miss Miles, why 
should you and I be left out of all the fun 
in this fashion? If you'll allow me I'll 
hold every one of your skeins of silk in 
succession—I believe there are about six- 
and-thirty at the bottom of your basket. 
No, thank you; I won’t sit down, l’ll 
kneel here—my proper place—on the car- 
pet at your feet,’ 

And he made such desperate love to her 
for the rest of the evening, that the worthy 
lady did not know whether to feel flattered 
or affronted. 

That nigbt, when Lord Exmoor retired 
to his rooin, he found a dainty little missive, 
in pretty, feminine writing, pinned on bis 
toilet-cushion. With nota Tittle curiosity 
he opened it, and read as follows: 


“Your lovely music is in my ears still. 
Ab, those fortunate ladies at Sevilie! What 
would I not give to be awakened by mel- 
ody between two and three in the morn- 
ing! My guitar lies upon the grand piano; 
my roorn is exactly over the drawing-room 
on the north side of the house. The sbut- 
ters of the drawing-room are but lightly 
burred, and there are no bells attached. + 

“ e 


Sir Peter also, that night, as he kicked 
off bis boots beside his bedroom fire, had 
his attention suddenly arrested by a tiny 
sealed note’on his mantelpiece. On open- 
ing it he read as follows: 


‘*Your ‘Maid of Lodi’ will haunt me to 
my dying day! I would give worlds to 
be awakened by it—as that ogress of 4 
school mistress was—in the dark of a spring 
morning! 1 did not like to mention the 
fact to you in the drawing-room t-night, 
but this is the eve of my birthday! I am 
always very wakeful between one and two 
o'clock. y room, as you know, is imine 
diately over the library, on the south side 
of the house,” “J,” 


And at the very moment that these two 
old gentlemen were perusing these insinu- 
ating missives, Leo, in bis “den’’ on a0 
upper floor, was settling himself into an 
easy chair for a confortable cigar. 

“Now I flatter myself,” he was saying, 
‘that I’ve done the thing very neatly— 
haudwriting and com tion included. 
Now will they rise to the bait ?—tnat’s the 
question. Good-bye to their reputation for 
gallantry if they back out of it! And it 
ineans flannel nightoaps and gruel for 4 
fortnight if they go in for it. There’s 
lovely east wind blowing to-night!” 

* * + . o * 


Leo was not allowed to enjoy bis cigar 
many minutes in peace, There came & rap 
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is door, end in response to his “Come 
a Saunders entered. 

iy’m sorry to disturb you, sir,” he said 
“put just aa I was going to bed, Lord 
Exmoor’s vaiet caine down to me and 
said that my lord had been eefzed with a 
sudden attack of gout, and would be glad 
to know if there were any acetic acid in 
ihe house ?”” 

«Gout! Whata brilliantidea! I admire 
his ingenuity !’’ cried Leo, 

“gir?” said Saunders, 

“Oh, you must to Sir Peter for the 
acid,’’ Leo resum “He always keeps a 
few bottles handy in bis own room. I dare 
say be’s in his first sweet sleep, STs 
get something thrown at your head, but 
that won’t matter much.” 

But Sir Peter was a good way off his 
first sweet sleep. He was still standing 
over his fire, staring at the note he held in 
his band, and listening to the east wind 
which moaned in his chimney. 

The demand for acetic acid at his door 
brought an idea in its train. 

“Gout, by all that’s glorious!” he said to 
himself. “Now, if it bad only attacked 
me instead of bim, it would have helped 
me neatly outof this dilemma. But wh 
shouldn’t it attack me as well as tote, 1 
should like to know? We each ate the 
same dinner to-night, and drank the same 
wine, Bravo, Saunders!” he cried aloud, 
‘tell my lord I’m very sorry, but I want 
every bottle I have for my own immediate 
use———’”’ then he stop himeelf all ina 
burry. “No,” he tated, rubbing bis 
chin, “tbat won’t do either. Leo would 
get that confounded doctor into the house 
to-morrow, and it would mean toast and 
water and sago pudding fora month. Be- 
sides, it would bring the fact of ny sixty 
years unpleasantly before the Lady Joan, 
and might frighten ber off at once,’ 

Saunders put bis head in at the door. 
“Did you say you was taken bad -too, Sir 
Peter?” he asked. 

“No, no,” said Sir Peter hurriediy, “a 
little twinge—nothing to speak of—I shal! 
sleep it o Take the botties, they’re in 
that cupboard, In for a penny, in for a 
pound,” be groaned, as Saunders departed 
with the lotion. “Gruel and poultices 
wouldn’t be any worse than toast and 
water and and the bonor and the 
glory of the thing ought to count for some- 
thing. Perhaps, too, in a fur coat, and with 
something tied over my head, I may defy 
even the east wind.” 

Leo puffed away at his cigars. The house 
— settled itself into the deep silence 
of night. 


Half-past twelve struck. ‘Now I won- 
der if he’ll suddenly develop small-pox or 
measles, by way of getting out of the 
difficulty,” thought Leo. One o’clock 
struck. “By Jove, ot ae to back out 
of it,”’ he said to bimeelf. Tralt-past one 
struck, and then there came the sound of 
a door cautiously opening, and of a stealthy 
step descending the stairs, “By Jove, he’s 
going in for it,” cried the young man. “I 
admire bis pluck !’’ 

Slowly on tip-toes a dark figure, with a 
night-lamp in its band, made its way alon 
the gallery, cft which the bedrooms opened, 
to the top of the stairs—a wide, noble flight 
lighted from above by a corona, which it 
was the babit of the house to keep burning 
throughout the night. 

The dark figure was clad in a long fur 
coat, and about its head and shoulders was 
wound a blanket in the fashion of an opera 
cloud. Leo followed it cautiously at a sate 
distance. As Sir Peter, having drawn back 
the bolts of the hall-door, passed out into 
the night, shading bis lamp trom the east 
wind, Leo stepped swiftly out of the shad- 
ows where he stood, and with a noiseless 
hand securely bolted and barred the door 
once more, 

“Now,” he said, “1’m off to bed as fast 
as possible, and it’s a question who’ll wake 
up first, Saunders or I. Of course, to-inor- 
will be clear enough. 
I sat up late writing letters, went down to 
the smoking-room to fetch something I bad 
forgotten, saw the hall-door unfastened, 
ana, naturally enough, barred and bolted 
it. It’s the one who's shut out who'll bave 
to account for himself.” 

But Leo did not get to bed so soon as he 
thought he would. As he entered the 
gallery off which his bedroom opened, he 
heard a sudden noise, a rush, # flutter and 
scam per, ‘‘as of ten thousand rats let loose,”’ 
he told Fan afterwards—aud Lady Joan 
caine flying towards him dreesed in a long 
blue dressing-gown, with ber front bair 
done up with gilt criinping-pine. Close on 
her heels followed Fan in a pink dressing- 
gown, with her front hair done up in tiny 
white carling-papers. 

‘‘Burglars!’* gasped Lady Joan. ‘There's 
& man under my windows—asomnething woke 
ine—it sounded like a pebble against the 
giass—I looked out and saw a dark figure 
inoving—lI called to Fan.’’ 

“On, Leo,” cried Fan, catching hold of 
his arm, “there may be ever so many men 
ae the house. Oh do, do take care of 
“No,” said Leo, holding her very tightly, 
I won’t take care of you. You're an 
atrocious little flirt, I’ll take care of Lady 
Joan, I'l take care of Miss Miles—”’ 

But at this moment Miss Miles made ber 
&ppesrance at the farther end of tne gallery. 
She had on a scarlet flannel dressing-gown, 
con a pocket-bandkerchief tied over her 


“What did you say? Barglars?’’ she 
®xclaitned. “Has no one any presence of 
mind?” and before any one could stop ber 
she was down the stairs, and, with the air 
wb. Norma, had sounded the big dinner 

&e 

It was answered immediately by sounds 
of movement all over the houne. Saunders 
came stumbling up from bis sleeping apart- 


row morning m 





ment below stairs, Footmen, not in livery 
—maids, not in caps and aprons, swarmed 
from other quarters, and lon looking up- 
wards from the gallery where he ® 
with Fan and Lady Joan on either side of 
hitn, caugbt sight of Lord Exmoor's dig- 
nified head and shoulders bending over a 
balustrade a floor higher. 

“My lord,” he cried, “I should get back 
to bed again as fast as possible, Gout 
driven towards is likely to prove fatal !’’ 

Suddenly, in the midst of all this bub- 
bub, there came a tremendous assault on 
the hall-door, which set all the bolts rat- 
tling, while a voice outside demanded ad- 
mission, 

“Why, there must bea troop of them; 
they must be arined,”’ cried Fan. 

“Why, it’s Sir Peter's voice,” said Miss 
Miles from below ; ‘“‘whatin the world is 
ne doing out there at this time of night, I 
wonder ?”’ 

And Misa Miles, untocking the hall-door, 
adinitted the master of the house, in bis fur 
coat, with the blanket about bis head and 
shoulders, 

Witnout a word he passed ber, making 
pate yy for the big staircase, where the 
maids looked down upon him from above 
and the inen looked up at him from below, 
and where stood bisson and heir and the 
two ladies waiting to receive him. 

“W hat’s all this confounded noise about?” 
he asked peng yp as he came along. “Why 
are you all out of your beds at this time of 
night, Isbould like to know? I opened 
my window half-an-bour ago to look ai the 
stars in general—Uraa Major in particular— 
you may have noticed itis very bright to. 
night. I let fall ny signet ring—it always 
hangs a little loose on iny finger; I put on 
a wrap to go down and look for it, and, io 
and behold, someone bolts we out, and 
someune else sets off screaming, and some- 
one else sounds the dinner gong ! W hat 
—what on eartt) does it all inean ?” 

Here a loud sneeze prevented further ex- 
clamation. 

“1711 tell you what it means, Sir Peter, 
for some of us wao are not 80 young as they 
were,’ sald Mies Miles severely ; ‘‘it means 
gruel and flannel night caps, and possibly 
linseed poultices into the bargain, for a 
week to come.” 

And so it did ; for Sir Peter, at any rate. 

That was to bean eventul week. lt saw 
the departure of Lord Exinoor and Lady 
Joan. 

“My attack of gout threatens to be a sharp 
one. I must get back to my own doctor as 
soon as possible,” the Earl explained to 
Leo, Butto Lady Joan he said. “After 
all, I think the lawyers can arrange for an 
extension of the mortgage far better than [ 
can, And—and you needn't write to Eck- 
ersiey. He isa gentleman, af any rate, and 
you might do worse,” 

And to himself he said: “I shall be 
thankful enough tosee the last of these 

ple. In houses of this sort one never 

nows what is going to happen ; they might 

be asking me to dance a born-pipe the next 
thing.”’ 

Belore the week was out, too, Fan oon. 
fessed ber penitence to Leo in ber own 
fashion. ‘ 

“If you'll only admit, Leo,’’ she said, 
‘that l can flirt just as nicely as otber 
young ladies, I’ll promise never w do it 

” 


n. 
'o which Leo replied : 

“You won't get a chance, Fan. I've ‘seen 
the ten-rvom cottage with good stabling,’ 
and you know what that means,”’ 

And during that week Miss Miles kept 
Sir Peter supplied with such delicious gruel 
and lovely I neved poultices, that, on the 
tirst day be caine Cownstairs, be said, ad- 
dressing her, for the first time in his life, 
by her Christian name: — ‘ 

‘Tabitha, aiter all, I think fifty matches 
sixty better than five-and-twenty does, 
What do you say 7?” 

To which Miss Miles replied : 

‘‘Exactly, Sir Peter; I was just about to 
make the saine remark.”’ 

—_————> 2 ————____—— 


THE THROWING OF RICE. 





A Chinese paper gives the following ver- 
sion of the origin of the custoin of Lurowlng 
rice at weddings : 

In the days of tbe Shang dynasty, soine 
1,500 years before Christ, there lived in tbe 
province of Shau-si, 4 most famous sorcerer 
called Chao, It happened one day that a 
Mr. Pang caine to consult the oracle, and 
Chao, baving divined by ineans Of # Lor- 
toise diagrain, informed the trembling 
Pang that he bad but six days t live. In 
such a Atrait, it is not to be wondered at that 
Pang should repair to another source to 
make sure that there was no inistake. 

To the tair Peachblossom he went, & 
young lady who had acquired $0 ne reputa- 
tion as a surceress, and tothe tender fem- 
nine heart untolded the story of his woe. 


Her divination yielded the same result as | tho watery parta driven off, and all we rich 


Chao’s ; in six days Pang should die, un- 
leas, by the exercise of ber tnagical powers, 
she could avert the catastropny. Her ef- 
forts were successful, and on the seventh 
day great was Chao’s astonishment, and 
still greater were his mortificarion and rage, 
when be met Pang taking his evening 
stroll and learned that there lived a greater 
han he. 
ass would soon get about, and, un- 
leas be could quickly put an end to bis fair 
rival’s existence, his reputation would ne 
ruined. And this was how Cnao plotted 
inst the life of Peach blossorn : 

He sent a go-between to Peachblossom's 

rents to inquire if their daughter was 
still unmarried, and receiving 4 repry in 
the affirmative, he befooied the sitpie par- 
ents ins believing tbat he had ason who 
was seeking a wile, and ultimately be in- 
duced them to engage her t© him Ip irar- 





riage. The m cards were duly inter- 
changed ; but the crafty Chao had chosen 
the most unlucky day he could select for 
the wedding, the day when the “Golden 
Pheasant’”’ was in the ascendant. Surely 
as the bride entered the red chair the spirit 
would destroy her with his powerful beak. 
Bat the wise Peachblossom knew all these 
things and feared not, “I will go,” she 
said ; “1 will fight him and defeat biim.”’ | 
When the wedding morning came sbe 
gave directions to have rice thrown out at 
the door, which the spirit bird, seeing, made 
haste to devour, and while his attention 
was thus occupied, Peachblossom stepped 
in the bridal chair and passed on her way 
unharmed. 

And now the ingenious reader knows 
why he throws rice after the bride. If any 
interest has been engendered in his breast 
by this tale of the fair Peachblossom, let 
him read what befell her at the house of 
the magician. 

Arrived at Chao’s house, no bridegroom 
was there, but an attendgnt was given her, 
and the two girls prepared to pass tiie nigbt 
in the room assigned to therm, Peachblos- 
som was wakeful, forsbe knew that when 
the night passed the “Golden Pheasant”’ 
would be succeeded by the evil star of the 
“White Tiger,” whose power and ferocity 
who can tell? “Go you to bed first,’’ she 
said to the maid. The girl was soon asleep, 
but her mistress slept not, but continued to 
pace the room, and at midnight the tiger 
spirit caine, and the morning light showed 

each blossoin still pacing the room, while 
on 2 bed lay the lifeless body of the little 
inaid. 

Thus were the magic vattles of Peach- 
blossoin and Chao, and many more were 
there, until they took their flight to beaven, 
where now they reign as gods, 

-_—_——— 

OuB WoMEN.—We are often twitted asa 
nation, with the fact that our women, beau- 
tiful as they are in the first years of woman- 
hood, have not sufficient stamina to keep 
their good looks when the cares of watri- 
mony arrive. One reason given is that 
American women never take walking ex- 
ercise, and here is a lady writing toa South- 
ern paper that there is no reason why the 
average wornan should not add ten-fold to 
her enjoyment of life and out.of-door living 
by cultivating the noble art of walking. 
“A delicate woinan, properly dressed, and 
who knows ho to walk, can do ten miles of 
asumimer afternoon without injury, when 
an equiva‘eut amount of some other exer- 
cise might produce serious injury. 

Walking is the natural and normal exer- 
cise, and hurts no woman who sets rightiy 
aboutit, A woman who is unaccustonied 
to vigorous walking in order to become a 

pedestria: should look first to her 
shoes. These should be broad across the 
forward part of the foot, offering not tie 
least obstruction to the free mvuvement of 
the toes. The heel should be low and 
broad, and the shoe should fit rather snugly 
about the heel and instep, The full dress 
equipment should weigh, ou honest scales, 
not more than two and a half or three 
pounds, and should hang frei the should- 
ers, Without any band, or being pinned, or 
buttoned, or laced about the waist. No 
woman can walk inacorset. The walker 
inust be comfortable enough to be uncon- 
scious of ner attire. A bat that shades tie 
eyes is in order. 

So prepared, try any distance that does 
not prove fatiguing asan initiv! experiinent, 
{t will probably be trom a tmile and a balt 
to two miles, and mast be walked at a good 
pace—tbree miles aud a halfan bour being 
a good limit, When this can be done with- 
out backache or foot-weariness, and a well 
woman ought to bave no difficulty at her 
first trial, increase the distance during the 
leisure hous daily, waintalning the same 
gait; fifteen miles a day Jor « week or a 
fortnight in eaccession, or twenty-five miles 
a day, on any occasion that demands it, will 
be found within any ordinary capacity with 
a month or six weeks’ training.”’ 

——————— OS CC 

RAISINS. — Fron Malaga come those 
tempting boxes adorned with filigree and 
gilt paper, with colored medations, dark- 
eyed servitors, aud courties with ¢xagger- 
aied pork-pie hats. Why we should call 
these raisins muscatels nobody seeins to 
know: perhaps from the Muscat grape that 
the Moors inay have brought into Spain 
tron their African home, But they were 
known to our fore-tathers as “raysous of 
the sun.” And these “ravsons of the sun’ 
peuple credited with a kind of recuperative 
iorce. They always formed part of the 
equipage of a last illness, The neat little 
table spread by the patint’s bedaid= with 
Sagrou water and the diab of *raysons of | 
the sun,” with the old family Bitte, re- 
served for such solemn oceasions, reminded 
the sufferer that he or she had done with 
the ordinary fare of wortal Lite. 

Sun-dried, indeed, should tnes#e raj-ins 
be, and yet, not so nach dried as distilie!; 


qualities of the grape developed in nature's | 
alemnbic. The best of these raisins are dried 
upou the vine. When the buvel is ripe 
the stem is twisted, or partiv severed, and 
the fierce sun does the rest. Commoner 
raisins are gathered and hung upon strings 
in the sunshine, and, as tuey dry, are. 
scalded or dipped into lye, a process which 
brings the saccharine particl«s t the sur- 
face, when she fruit assumes its well-known - 
slightly candied appearance. The raisins 
without stones, called sultanass, are from 
Simyrna, which, otherwise, 1s more con- 
cerned with figs. 
__-—=> - > - 
“BULLY, if True,” is the nead line whiet 


ithe editor of a paper in Crete, Neb., pouts 


| the Congregational Church will not preach 


over the annoancement tbat the pasto. of 


fore month. 








| sances of the purchase, was 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





Weall have our hobbies—even mon- 
archs. One of the most remarkable is that 
of the King of Holland. Itis that of col- 
lecting harness, reins, bridi«s, saddles, 
whips a that have a famous his 
tory, especially those used on the field of 
warin the Dark Ages, are sought after 
with great keenness by bis Majesty. 


The country on the west coast of Mada- 
gascar, says a late United States consul, is 
the most beautiful that a man can imagine 
or wish for ; beautiful and green valleys, 
magnificent forests, grand springs and riv- 
ers, and the most luxuriant vegetation. 
Travel where you may among the inde- 
pendent tribes, if you are kind to tiem, 
observe their laws and respect their be- 
liefs, you will be treated almost like a > 
The best house of the vill will be given 
you, the newest mat will spread to sit 
or lie upon, the fattest bullock will be 
killed in your honor, guides will be furn- 
ished to you, and if you are toot-sore and 
sick, and wish to go turther, bearers— 
sometimes chiefs themselves —will carry 
you. I have traveled almost every part of 
the world, beside the Congo, and | have 
never met with people so intelligent and 
so willing to learn. 


According to a German paper, the inven- 
tor of lucifer matches was a political pris- 
oner, Kaemmerer, who perfected his idea 
in 1838, within the walls of his prison. 
Kaemmerer was a native ot Ludwigsburg, 
and when sentenced to six months’ impris- 
onment in Hohenasperg, he was fortunate 
enough to attract the notice and to gain the 
favor of an old officer in charge of the 
prison, who, tinding he was studyin 
chemistry, allowed him to arrange a mail 
laborat:ry in his cell. Kaemmerer bad 
been engaged in researches with a view of 
improving the defective steeping system, 
according to which, splinters of wood, with 
sulphur at the ends were dipped intoa 
chemical fluid in order to produce a flame. 
He did not bring bis experiment to suffi- 
cient success to get much honor, far less 
any money, from them, and died in the 
year 1858. 


Writing of Paris students, a correspond- 
ent says: “A young Frenchman will take 
a miserable room in the sixth story, with 
a brick floor and no carpet, and will go 
without fire even in the coldest days of 
winter, whereas by paying tour dollars 
more in the month he might have a large 
and comfortable room, well heated, and 
two stories lower down. He takes the four 
dollars thus saved and invests it in a lot- 
tery tickei—that’s a great business, by the 
way, in France. He will go wit! out break- 
fast to have money tor the theatre; he will 
dine on unwholesome food tood for a quar- 
ter and proceed to spend a dollar in a cate 
for billiards and various drinkables for 
himself and friends. He will sometimes, 
I regret to say, prefer spending fifty cents 
for a bright new cravat to paying the 
necessary five cents which would entitle 
him to a bath.” 


An employe of a Detroit ferry company 
and the saver of sixty-four lives, has related 
a few of the characteristics of a drowning 
person: ‘I believe I can tell just by the 
clutch how many times a drowning person 
has been down. The first trip down they 
go tor you with a firm, decided clutch that 
means they still know what they are about. 
The second immersion causes a shaky, un- 
certain grip, which can be easily broken, if 

ou so choose, It is the last time cown 
hat the grasp becomes a convulsive, be- 
wildered one, and but tew swimmers can 
save a person after the unfortunate man has 
descended for the third time, Almost in- 
variably the drowning man on his final 
journey betow the water will seize his pre- 
server by the legs. It seems to bea law of 
nature, and one [ cannot account for. It 
would be easier to save a wiole river full 
of men than one drowning womin. The 
odd feature of the latter’s struggle in the 
water is that she will seize your hands, it 
she can get hold of one or both of them. 
A woman will drown quicker than aman, 
She opens her mouth from the time she 
first strikes the water, and never closes it, 
and so loses her senses more easily.”’ 





Queen Margherita, of Italy, possesses a 
coral necklace which she always wears,day 
and pight. If the Queen wears a dress 
with which the ornament does not har- 
monize,she keeps the neck lace on, although 
hidden. The following story is told in 
counection with the necklace: Five years 
ago the Italian Crown Prince, Victor Em- 
manuel was out walking in Venice with 
his tutor. He noticed some corals in a 


jeweller’s window which pleased him very 
’ 


much. “I shall buy those for my mother, 

hesaid; and sosaying he entered the shop 
to ask the price of the corals, On hearing 
the sum he said: “I have not as much 
money at present, but I will make you an 
offer. I will buy five corals to-day and you 
inay keep the rest tor me, and as often as I 
have the money I will senc it to you and 
you will send meas many of the remain- 
ing corals as the money will buy.” The 
bargain was concluded, but tw years 
elapsed before the prince had the pleasure 
of presenting his motner with the neck- 
lace. The Queen, on hearipg the circum- 
verv much 


affected, and said to her son: “This is now 
the most precious of all my jewels, and I 
will never cease to wear it, for it will 
always remind me of your tender love tor 


me,”’ 
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Dur Young Folks. 


THE GIPSY’S CHARM. 


——e 
BY LOUIS Fa RGO, 


— 


O the gipsics are Come to the common 
again.” This is how the story began. 
“What are Bipsies? Tell me what 
tuey are tike,” 
“Run-about people with long tingers,”’ 
“Don’t they ever atop?”’ 
“Stop what?” 
“Stop running—do they ever stay still?” 
“Oh, yes; they’re .not always on tne 
trot.” 
you mean, then ?’’ 


“What do | 

“That they're gad-about folk—here, there 
and everywhere. You cone upon them at 
any time,” 

“And why have they long fingers?” 

“Ob! to clutch all they can, Why they 
would clutch you, if you were worth 
clutching,” 

“lam worth ciutching, for nurse says | 
am worth inv weight in gold, and that’s 
ever #0 inuch money,” 

“Ho! ho! Queen Esther's truinpeter is 
dead,”’ 

This last speech mystified the littie 
inaiden more than ever, Small daisy.taced 
Esther and ber brother Jackie toun them. 
selves in a world of inystification, come 
down from London, to so ourn a while in 
the country, with their aunt Sarah and tour 
frolicsome young cousina, Will, Ned, 
Hugh and Tom. 

“Two cuckoos in a Sparrow’s nest,” the 
boys called then, and teased them in their 
enthinking, g00d-huinored way, till the 
mites scarcely knew whether they stood on 
their heads or their heels, to quote the lads’ 
own words again, 

But about the Kipsies. Jt was Wii] who 
aunounced their advent to his three broth. 
ers, standing under the lilac bushes, wav. 
Ing in «glory of bloom over the front gate, 
nites Eather and Jackie i them, 

Poor goiden-baired darlings They were 
Motheriess, and often they tel: a great cray- 
ing hunger for their inother who was not, 
even though sheltered under aunt Sarah’s 
wing, with those prankish big boys about 
thein, and making them feel so Strange and 
lonely, 

“Ob! | wish mothers didn't die, and 
boys weren’t silly!” 

Thus six-yeurs-old Esther would sigh to 
her confidant, Jackie, which he would 
endorse with— 

“Yea; boys aren't halt so nice in the 
country to-day as they were in London 
yesterday, gre tuey?” All Jackie's past was 
yoserday, 

The boys Snapped their fingers at the two 
black-robed morsels, and went their way. 
Then 4 childish freak, born of ber girl’s 
curlosity and loneliness, came to Esther 
which she made known to Jackie thus— 

“Jackie, shall we KO and see the run. 
about gipsies? | know where the oom- 
on is,’ 

And Jackie sagely nodaed, 

So away they strayed through the flush 
and the beauty of the glad summer day, 
4nd anon the coimmon was reached. Such 
& breezy, Sunshiny seaof heather was it, 
and there waa the ipay Catup,the run-about 
kipsies in full cry. 

A tall girl stood by the fire, a lad knelt 
near with a basket of potatoes ready for 
roasting, and a boy and girl, not so inuch 
older tban these] ves, bringing the well. 
known gipeies’ pot to bang over the tire, 
A man and woman sat by them watching 
the perforinance, The children’s eyes 
took it all in, and then the gipsy children 
espied them, 

“See,” cried the lad to bis girl com pan. 
jon, ‘see that Pretty little mies and mas- 
ter,” pointing with bis finger toward where 
the two stood. 

“Ob! isn’t it funny?” remarked Esther 
to Jackie, and he replied— 

Yes, very fanny.” 

But, before they were wel! aware, thettwo 
Kipsy children who bad espied them had 
Straved out to them, 

“Well, what do you think of us?” asked 
the laud, Kallautly Pulling bis forelock in 
courtesy to Esther. “Who and what are 
both of you?” 

“You ought to Say who we are,” spoke 
his companion, “I’m Meg, and he’s my 
brother Pete,” she informed them, 

“Yes, that’s same ax me and Jackie,” 
agreed Esther, 

“Have you long fingers?” inquired 
Jackie, 

But Esther, with her girl's tact, said to 
bim— 

“Hush Jackie! don’t be rude !"’ her daisy 
face Gusbing & rosy pink, 

“Ha, bal’ laughed Pete, not at a)! 
abashed. “Then you've heard our Charac- 
ter.’’ 

But Esther made reply— 

“We wanted to see you, and 80 we caine 
down,”’ 

“Well, where may your home be ?”’ a8 od 
Pete, 

“In London; only inamnma is dead, and 
SO We live with aunt Sarah; and we wish 
our inamnina wasn’t dead.” 

Pete looked into the child's speed wel! 
eyes, aud his own grew moist, 

“Why don't You get her charmed back ?”" 
was bis somew Lat astounding question. 

“How do you mean? And who'd do it?” 
inquired Esther, her obeeks aglow, 


“Can she inake inothers come back again 
alive when they are dead 7?” asked the 
tremulous little tongue, 

“Yes, she can charin anything back ; and 
why not = dead mother?” Poor, ignorant 
shild, 
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“Will her?” pieaded Esther,| “Now then, Jabe, put them intothe van, sail The rain had jen 

a great Lape leap: into her eyes. ll the woman as they neared the great © rook atood sain® ity And leas and irae 

“Yes,” promised Pete; «1"]] ask her for | vebiole, the rock stood out of 2ea, 

you,” He took Esther first in his buge brown At last they saw a boat in which Wee ons 
‘Is that she by the fire?” bands, very like a er seizing two flies, man; he would sdon be neer them. Ob 
“Yes, that’s her—the ‘old un.’”’ but she never went within the Ly for | if he pronld but see then 82d come to help 

t moinen “old un” called M those two giant shadows sprang from | them 

moa Peta in a voles Eiken trampet, and tbe behind it, and two boyish voices startled ’ “Let me wave your hat,” saig Gay; 

gipsy childven hurried away, Pete calling | them b demanding— . he’ll see for it is ao b ;” and pA, 

over his shouider— r “Well, what’s your little game with the | gave it to him. ; 
“Yes, I'll ask ber; only don't tell, or the | children?” The boat went on eee 

charin is over, so she saya,” By the power of right Will caught Estber right past them, Ab! it bed all es of 
And Meg io ber turn— from him, Ned seized Jackie. »; | BO. U8; he did not ase them, anu he dig 
“Come here to-inorrow, and you'll hear “Now dare to touch either of them ; we’!! not hear their shouts , then, just as the 

what she says,” cling to tneim like leeches, and to you, too, thought all their were gone they pa 
“Oh, if mamma were charinea back!” | jf you do.” the man rest on Oars, look their Way 

cried Hesthan assheand Jackie stood, two And sothey did, and the man gave thei | ang row to ther as fast as be could, Yeu, 

wee dots in the sunshine. up, the pes beating a hasty retreat, well they were safe now; the man had been 
“I wish to-day were to-morrow,” sighed pleased with their success, just in time; baif an hour inore would 

Jackie wistfully. “We thought mother told the truth for have been too late. 


Then they turned their faces bomeward, once, and meant to charm their mammy He took them firet to bis own 


their poor little hearts throbbing with hope | back to them,” pleaded Pete as they passed made bis wife g their things and gin’ 

and expectation. him ; “we meant no barm,”’ r them some food ; then he took them back 
Oh, what a giad secret they bore about “All right, and no barin is done,” quoth to their own home, 

with them all that happy day, not daring to | Will. When Mr, and Mra. Trist w 

Speak of it, because they inust not; and The boys had spied the wee fugitives Guy and Kate had pe throu h, they 

anon the evening came, bringing with it fro:n their bedroom window, and had fol- were, at firat, too "4 to know+ Y were 

bed.time, lowed thein. : safe to think much of Jane; she would, of 
Well, to-morrow found them wandering | ‘They said they’d oharin ‘amma back | course, come back by-and-by, 


through the sunshine to the common again, | to us, and—and, Will, ’tien’t nice to be But night came on 8nd still she did 
where all was as it was yesterday, save that | Cnckoos in a Sparrow's nest.” Thus Esther come. me one tound her work and _ 























, ” Pleaded her excuse for their rash act, book on the beach th 

oe po el beabean ym lee — And Will gathered her to him, and prom. Trist fear she musi » a= ene — 
heart of the sunshine. ; ised from that time to teach her and Jackie harm. Bills were put in all the shops in 

“Weil, little miss and master, 80 ye want | t be sparrows i: the nest; and so he did, | the town to say that Mr. Trist would give 
meto work & char: jor ye,” were her | by being kind and gentle with them—in ton pounds for news of her, but a monde or 
words motioning them to sit down on the wa thele ee orothers overshadowed \hem mare went by and no news was heard of 
kuoll beside her. er. 

“We want mamma charmed back,” Sn Then, strange to » back came Jane 
al aioe, jikos white dove halt shrink. CAUGHT BY THE TIDE. poy aX and tld how when ~¥" Sond Guy 
D ° eee oe w 

“Well, dearie, there is only one way for . R. home, and she inade maf ey a 
it to be done, ye must ride a jig-jog to Lon. eh run off; and then bow she had gone up 
don town,” said the wily woman, a sing- a from the beach, and ©n and on for tnilea, 
song in ber rnymiug worda, UY and Kate Trist were out on the | till she came to a house where she got soine 

“London is our home,” piped Jackie. beach with their maid, Jane; she had food and rest; Lut that there, on the next 

“Yes, and that’s why ye must go there— brought out some work to do, whilst day, she had been ill, and gt 80 much 
g° In our van.”’ Guy and Kate took off their shoes aud worse that it was thong!it she would die, 

“We mayn’t—aunt won't let us,”’ socks to wade in the sea. Jane had done very wrong, but in » 

“Then that settles the thing—the cbarm Kute bad brought down ber two dolls, | of this Mr. and Mrs. Triee took her back 
can’t be worked,” Rose and Jack,.and Gay had his boat; he and are glad they did 80, for she has been 

“Do you mean you can’t make mamma | did not Care at all for dolls, but he thougin | 9 g00d maid to them for the iast ten years, 
come back ?” It would be good fun to give thein a sail, and 0 books now take the place of the 

“Yes,” Rose was too big for the boat, and had to work she bas to do. 

“And if we went with you, could you | sit on Jack’s legs, but Jack did not seem to ‘nies oo 
then ?” mind that. Kate and Guy wok it in turns 34d; 

“Could! In course I could,” to hold the string of the boat whilst the MYTHs or THE Woops.—The forest bas 

Esther's blue eyen svapned the woman | wind blew it on, always been the hone of mystery and tra 
questioningly, The place where Jane Sat was a small | dition. The ancients believed that every 


“Ye must steal out to us after ye’re in bay; here and there a tew rocks stood ont tree had an inbabitant, and other nations 
bed ; let nobody see ye, mind, and that’)! | of the sea quite dark-green with 80a-weed, | have adopted otber curious beliefs in 806k - 
set the charm &-working.” The work she had brought out to do was ing to ©xplain the peculiarities of the trees, 

“We can’t All the doors are locked, | soon done, but it was not timeto go home, There is a German tale to account for the 
"cept Uncle W illiaw’s door, that he comes | and she thought she would just take out ndulous form of the branches Of fir trees, 
in from town by.” her book and read. W 













“Then come out by uncle Wiilliam’s It is true Mrs, Trist would not like her traveling, it nto rain; the @‘sciples 
door.” to do this; still she would not know of it; | took shelter under a fir tree, vainly entreat- 
“And through the wicket in the garden?” | for if Guy or Kate did come upto speak to Ing their Master to do the Saine, but the 
Poor Esther ! she could hide the book with tne work,and | tree Shaking its branches as soon as they 
“Yes, through the wicket in the garden.” | there was nO Oné else near who would see | were beneath, wetted them to the skin; for 
“And then?” signed Esther, and tell of her. which reason it has bung its boughs in 
“Come to un, and we'll be away iu the Soon all thought of Guy and Kate and | sbame and i nominy ever since. The 
van, to charm baek ma,” Mrs, Trist bad Z°ne out of her head, and | Chi nese call the cocosnut by a word whieh 
Ab! why should she lure them sway so? | all she thought of was how would the tale means “the bead of Prince Yue,” This 
What would be their tate? end? She did not see how Guy and Kate | was an unfortunate prince whose head was 


“I think we must &°,’’ faltered Esther, had gone on and On till they came to the | cut off b another prince and hung upona 

And the woman bude them £9, and come poins of the bay, and stil) went on quite tree. There it became & cocoanut, on 
agnin that evening for g°0d. Ah, would it out Of sight. She did not see that the sun which nay still be seen the two eyes of the 
be for good? Poor Esther and Jack ! their | was gone, and that the clouds which were slaughtered Prince. So again the aspen 
sweet secret frightened thein, but they bore | white ones balf an hour since were now leaves are condemned to Perpetual tremb- 
it about with thein tae livelong day, and in | black ones. She did not see how near the ling because it gave its wood to make the 
the evening they oats be away, to have gulls flew to the shore; and not till the Cross, or because it did not, like other trees, 





naimina charmed k, storm broke and great drope of rain fei} tremble at the tine of the Crucifixion. 

“But bow will they get her down from | on her book did she look upand find she Why does the Willow weep? Because it has 
heaven ?” asked ractical Jackie, as they | had quite lost Sig ht of Guy and Kate. néver been able to look u ward, since it 
trotted homeward. Down she threw her book and her work, | was used as Scourge just before the Cruci- 


“Hush, Jackie! God can doanythin ,’’ | and ran the way she last saw them go. On fixion. Wh does the b crackle 80 
replied Esther, in her firm belief; and atte she went till she caine to the point, whenee when it is burned? Because, aay the Sicili- 
it was evening, and the children tucked up | She could see a long way. But no; they ans, the noise it made in the garden ot 
in their little white bed. were not there. How could ther be when Gethsemane ied to the surprise, and the 

A wee space of time, and then it was ail | the sea Was close up to the edge of the | noise it made then it was dooined to make 
for bungering love of mainmna that they | cliffs? Then she tore back and went to to all eternity whenever it was consigned 
stole out among the tnoonbéeains on the | the next ae but all in vain; no boy or | to the flaines, 


floor, sud dressed, crept down the shadowy | girl was to seen. Could it be that they “TTT. - 
oie and away, out at uncle William's | bad been Caught by the tide and swept out 
door into the garden, tosear WHERE Trry PuT THE Pou.tice.— 
Nurse was in the kitchen; no one saw | _ BY this titne she was wet through, though | There is & time to keep silence, but it was 
them. Ab, so they thought} They were | *be did not think of that; all she felt was evidently not the right time in the case of 
out at the wicket gate, inter, lane awong | that the boy and G'rl, who had been in her | a boy who lives in a country town. He 
the sleeping dog roses, small, creeping run. | CUarge, were loat ! 
aways, Such 48 we read of in our books, How could she B° back and tel; Mrs, tions, his mother and grand- 
The wind whispered, “Go back,” and the | Trist, and what would she Say when she | mother decided to Place a poultice over the 
trees shook their heads as over some great | beard how it was she rine to lose sight of | wound, The boy resisted vigorously. “I 
inistake; but on they were through the | Guy and Kate? Thon the thought struck | won't have any poultice!” he declared 
dusky night, two small, gliding Shadows, | er that she had no friends of her Own, no | Stoutly, «Yes you will, Eddie,” declared 
not knowing in their innocence that two | °D® to care wuch fcr her; the beat thing | both mother and Brand mother firmly ; avd 
big giant shadows were sta) king after them; | he could do woulc be to ran off and nog | there being two to one at bedtime the poul- 


















































| Mother straying alter, their father—it tne When 








g#!ning on them, and ati] keeping bebind. | 6° back; so she sTePt round the point of tice was J: 
“Would no one save them?” An ow) | the bay to get to a ridge of rocks froin If the poultice was ready the boy was 
hooted, “oy will,” —~) didn’t, and avon which she could get to the high road, | aa and he Proved so re ry that It 
© common was reached, * * * * . * Switch was brought into uisition. 
Sue oe Re per of heather lay very; Now I must &° back and te!) you what | ¥@* 4rranged that the grandmother should 
Calin and lovely in the moonlight, but the Guy and Kate had done, They were so | 8PPly the M thee Ble the mother was 
&'PSv encampinent was all astir, the ten: full of their boat and the dolig ‘that they to stand with the uplifted switch at the bed- 
can the old horse put into the van, it too did not see the storm come on, The side, The bo was told that if he Pog. arse 
seemnec ed only awaited the coming of breeze made thes wall boat Sail we}! ; they his mouth”? be would receive Se 
a sinal heroine and hero to be away. Went at the back of it, and did not think would keep him quiet. A® the hot poultice 
eK and Pete caine to ineet them, their | how far it led them on, smuched og boy's foot, he oer od be 
, they found the | **Xou,” be began. “Kee still!” sa ’ 
scowling teliow in the ‘noonlight was their their knees they caine taore in ne uP to | nother, shaking her stick, while the grand: 
father—stoou by the van, waiting, Ab, | but the Waves caine too, till they found the nother applied the Itloe. 


waiting for what? #€a was right Up to the edge of the cliffs nce more the | 6 fellow opened his 


“Come on little lady ; ‘mother says th : _ 
coarm is workin’ all right’? ye the | and they could not awed thing daay 4, But the uplifted aw 


was DO use to turn round; it awed him into silence. In a minute more 
Py kine made ne ee Esther by | go back a8 to go on. was as bad to the pouitice was firmly in place, and the 
‘on tothe vans aneckiss and ted | Mor Kate, what shall we do?” gaic Guy, | POY was tucked upin bed. ’There now,” 
w te clouds are 40 black I think << his mother; «the Yaeger fl oad ~ 

© a storm, and that Wl make | Wain (Ub aud Eddie's feos 




















ows scudding along, and now diaa ri 
behing a hedge hard b Ppearing | the way 


- x ' well.” As the mother and ene 
7 © tears caine to bis |p . | Moved away triumphant! 7a . 
Were they friends or foes? Were; rge blue eyes; = || 
children hemmed in by enecies beforeand | K# gave him a xise 80d put her aring | Voice cane trom under — 


children | round big neck, whilst she said, “Don’t | “You've wii see wn ll | 

_. eon ne ‘a let us cry,” for She felt it bard to keep her TOS 2 i ae sited | 
be charired back ?”’ pleaded Esther in pees tears back w en she saw Gy ’® “Jane AN infant bor in Georgia the other day | 
be ona Will coine 800n and help ade | 


> us, us keep | seems to Dame what it 
“It all depends on Whether you are . Tee ee Of these rocks lor a@ time,” 7" lacked in lone At bith, it weighed but two 
rl or not,” said the woman trom te. a. Be | did * 8nd 80 it way that they Pounds, and is reported “to have looked wo 
bind, driving them before her like captives | foc * Si “ght when Jane weut to look | sinali to have life in it.” It has been o 
never to be free again. : “Ma Mary Magdalene France { 























rtha A 
Some time went by; they saw one or two ! Cleve!and Broughtca.= 
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wY HELEN UCNT JACKSON. 
—_-e-~oO 

Blindfolded and alone I stand, 

With unknown threshokis oa éach hand; 

The darkness deepens as I grope, 

Afraid to fear, afraid to bope: 

Yet this one thing I learn to know 

Each day more surely as I go, 

Phat doors are opened, waysare made, 

Burdens are lifted or are laid 

By some great law moseen and stil! 

Unfathomed purpose to fulfil, 

**Not as 1 will.’’ 


Blindfolded and alone I wait; 

Loss seems too bitter, gain too late; 

Too heavy burvens In the load, 

Aud too few helpers on the road; 

And joy is weak and grief is strong, 

And years and days so long, £0 long! 

Yet this one thing | learn to know 

Each day more surely as I go,: 

That lam glad the good and ill 

By changeless law are ordered still, 
**Not as [ will.’* 


**Not as I willl’? the sound grows sweet 
Each time the words my lips repeat. 
**Not as I will,*’ the darkness feels 
More safe than light when this thought steals 
Like whispered voice te calm and bless 
All unrest and all loneliness, 
**Not as I will,’* because the One 
Whe loved us first and best has gone 
Before us on the road, and still 
For us must all His love fulal— 
**Not as we will!** 
——_——=>_o- —~e———_ - 


ABOUT COMMON DRINKS. 





The tea plant belongs to the same family 
of flowers as the beautiful Camelia, and is 
indigenous to the easte-n parts of Asia, to 
China, Cochin-China, Japan and the north- 
ern peninsula of India. It will flourish in 
all latitudes from the equator to forty de- 
grees, and it has been at times artificially 
introduced into several other countries, and 
grown with more or less success. Within 
a lew years past experiments have been set 
on foot to test the adaptability of the south- 
ern portion of the United States to the 
growth of the tea-plant. 

History does not inform us of the time 
when tea was first used as a beverage in 
China, its native home, although its use is 
reported as common as early as the begin- 
ning of the sixth century. It was first 
brought to Europe by the Dutch East India 
Company, early in the seventeenth century, 
and trom being the expensive luxury ot the 
few, its use has spread until now the con- 
sumption of tea throughout Great Britaiv 
and the United States is so general that its 
importation is by millions of pounds an- 
nually ; upwards of a hundred million 
pounds to each country. 

Tea appeases the sensation of hunger 
somewhat, and the eating of food can be 
delayed by its use without inco. venience 
ot suflering from unappeased appetite. It, 
in fact, acta like a damper to cover up the 
fire ot animal combustion. By its use the 
Russian soldiers have endured long forced 
marches. They mix the herb, finely pow- 
dered, with some breadstuff, thus making a 
kind of biscuit of bread which they greatly 
depend upon. 

It is commonly drank as an infusion, 
alibough in Japan the leaves are powdered 
and drank with the water. The dried leaves 
are treated with boiling water and stand 
and simmer a very short time. It allowed 
to boil the volatile of! upon which the fine 
aroma depends escapes into the air, and 
there is little left to tempt one to drink the 
mildly poisonous infusion, unless it may be 
the sense of dependence upon its stimulus, 
Which habitual tea-drinkers acquire, and 
Which in itself should be a warning that 
they are indulging ina not altogether barm- 
less habit. 

As a vehicle for hot water, sugar, and 
milk, & very weak infusion may prove of 
very little harm and some decided good to 
many persons, but to depend upon the 
Stimulus of the tea extract as a nervous 
Prop is a pernicious habit. 

The grades of tea are various, and depend 
both upon the state of the leaves when gath- 
ered, and upon the method of after treat- 
nent. There are several varieties ot tea- 
Plant, but neither black nor green tea de- 
pend upon the plant species, as both are or- 
dinarily gathered trom the same plant. ihe 
first gathering of tea takes place in April, 
When the young leat buds are picked. This 
18 the choicest picking, as their removal in- 
jures the plant to a slight extent. This 
Picking is conducted with great care. The 
Pickers are usually young girls dressed in 
— and, presumably, with very clean 
i hands. This tea is Only ased as gift- 
a not being an article of commerce. The 

Cond and most important gathering takes 





Place in May. A third gathering later in 
the season only yieids interior teas. 

Green tes is the very young leaves gath- 
ered and immediately roasted over a wood- 
fire in pans. After a few minutes’ roasting 
they are rolled by hand, and then ¢ ried oft 
by being constantly shaken over the fire 
for an hour and a half. In doctoring teas 
for foreign markets, various dyes are used 
to impart a bloom, such as turmeric, indigo, 
copper, Prussian blue, gypsum, etc., but 
the Chinese never dye their own teas tor 
home consumption. 

In preparing black teas the leaves are 
allowed to terment for a tew hours, are per- 
mitted to become soft and flaccid, and are 
ultimately heated and rolled several times, 
and at last slowly driedSover charcoal fires. 

Like grapes, which have the flavor of the 
soil upon which they grow, certain teas ac- 
quire a flavor trom the locality where they 
are raised. But some teas are artificially 
flavored with sweet-scented fiowers, such 
as roses, orange flowers, or jasmine. 

The sweepings of ware-houses and the 
dust of tea are wetted with rice water and 
rolled into grains, and then mixed with 
other teas, 80 that commercially nothing is 
lost. 

Teas are named and graded according to 
their qualities and flavors, and a connois- 
seur in tea is usually very particular as to 
the quality of tea he purchases. 

The tea-tasters and those directly engaged 
in handling teas are subject to attacks of 
headache, giddiness, and also of paralysis. 
Ot course they must coastantly imbibe 
more or less of the volatile oil, and possibly 
the paralysis, according to Johnson, may 
be due to the constant handling of the al- 
kaloid. 

Therefore, in spite of its widespread use, 
our tea may not generally prove to us an 
unalloyed blessing. 

rh 7 ae —— 

GIRLs without an undesirable love of lib- 
erty and craze for individualism; girls who 
will let themselves be guided; girls who 
have the filial sentiment’ well developed, 
and who feel the love of a daughter for the 
woman who acts as their mother; girls who 
know that every day and all day iong can- 
not be devoted to holiday making without 
the intervention of duties more or less irk- 
some; girls who, when they can gather 
them, accept their roses with itrank and 
girlish sincerity of pleasure, and, when 
they are denied, submit without repining to 
the inevitable hardship of circumstances— 
these are the girls whose companionship 
gladdens and dees not cppress or distract 
the old, whose sweetness and ready sub- 
mission to the reas»nable control of author- 
ity make life so pleasant and their charge 
so light to those whose care they are. 


brains of old. 
~ When sorrow is asleep, wake it not. 
Often forgive others but never thyself. 


Do what you ought, let come what will. 


We can endure no vanity as easily as 
our own. 

A man’s life is halt over betore he learns 
how (Lo live. 

Who overcomes by force hath overcome 
but half his foe. 

Pleasure must first have the warrant that 
itis without sin. 

The less we deserve good fortune, the 
more we hope for it. 

It. is a good discretion not to make too 
much of any man at the first. 

Perfection is attained by slow degrees; 
she requires the hand of time. 

The reproaches of enemies should quick- 
en us to duty, and not keep us from it. 


God pardons like a mother, who kisses 
the offense into everlasting forgetfulness. 


Wherever you see persecution, there is 
more than a probability that truth lies on the perse- 
cuted side. 

The more sand has escaped from the 
hour-glass of our life, the clearer we should see 
through it. 

The more weakness, the more falsehood; 
strength goes straight. Every cannon ball that has 
th it hollows or holes goes crooked, 

Motives are better than actions. Men 
dritt into crime. Of evil they do more than they con- 
template, and of good they vontemplate more than 
they do. 

Let the day havea blessed baptism by 
giving your first waking thoughts into the bosom of 
God. The frst hour of the morning is the radder of 
the day. 

Canning leads to knavery; it is but a 








| 


step from one to the other, and that very slippery; 
lying only makes the diflerence; ad‘ that toc snning, 
and itis knavery. 


os and all that sort of thing’’’ 


___ Femininities, 





—-o—-— - ——-— 


Don't let one tault hide another’s many 
vii tues, 


*‘Ap ounce of mother,’’ says the Spaa- 
ish proverb, ‘‘is worth a pound of clergy.’’ 


A string of gold beads around the neck 
is prettily worn with open throated corsages. 


Love may make a coward of almost any 
man. If love doesn't, marriage is pretty sure to. 


Youth fades; love droups; the leaves of 
friendship fall; a mother’s secret hepe outlives them 
all, 


The head of the Sulian’s harem is now a 
Christian woman—beautiful, cultivated and a Span- 
lard, 


Sixteen-year-old youth: ‘‘Oh, what a 
levely girl!’’ Bald Head, nexi to him: ‘#onny, she 
was in 1842,"° 


Oue kiss—it is the seal upon the tomb of 
Hope, by which like some lost, sorrowing angel, sits 
sad memory evermore. 


People who thrust their private sorrow 
upou the world by using mourning envelopes should 
ve arrested for blackmall, 


A tair resorter at Devii’s Lake, Mich., 
tried to pare her feet down to suminer size witha 
razor. She nearly amputated one of them, 


A young lady ot El Paso, Texas hus 
had the skull of a woman mounted and potished, 
and asks her friends to write autographs on it. 


A poor woman in Gratiot county, Mich., 
who received $3000 in pension money the other day, 
exchanged $200 of it fur dry goods in less than half an 
hour. 


Farmer's wile: ‘‘I must go home; I have 
a great deal to do; we are going to kill an ox to-day,"’ 
Frau Professor: ‘‘What! you kill an entire ox at 
once?*’ 

Of the 99,700,000 women and girls un- 
der Britigh rule in India, 99,500,000 cannot read or 
write at all, and many of the other 200,000 can barely 
do either. 


A Bar Harbor girl, who was told by an 
old boatman to be sure and have her boat weil 
trimmed, went to work aad sewed two silk founces 
around the gunwale, 


A paper asked: ‘‘Is there a wife in the 
clty to-day who makes her husband's shirts?’’ The 
following answer was received by return of pos: 
**[ do, but he wo.'t wear ‘em.’’ 


She: ‘Your little wife made that cake 
with her own dear little hands.’* He: ‘‘Well, now 
if my little wife will eat that cake with her own dear 
little mouth I will be satisfied.’ 


It is thought very unlucky not to weigh 
the baby before itis dressed, When first dressed the 
cluthes should not be put on over the head, but 
drawn on over the feet, for luck. 


Dog collars of velvet ribbon, tastened 
by a small brooch, are a popular fancy which are be- 
coming to a pretty throat, and has a gvod effect be- 
low a full frill of lace on a high corsage, 


In the ceremonial of betrotha! a kiss has 
played an important part in several nations, A nup- 
tial kiss in church at the conclusiou of the marriage 
service is solemnly enjoined by the York Missal of the 
English Church, 


Be sure and let the baby have or touch 
the thing that be starts after when he takes his first 
step, even if itis the moon—be must be let touch 
something high, on which its light shines—and ihen 
he will always get his wishes, 


‘‘Deliver me from 4 case where I have 
any female witnesses toswear for my client,’’ says 
a Chicago lawyer. ‘‘Il never knew a case which they 
didn't damage while trying to help it, They swear 
too much, and are too vindictive.’ 


Don't continue the practice of dripping 
the umbrella by the feruie, Turn it the other way 
that is, handle down--when you come in out of the 
rain. Thegeneral way is bad for the umbrella, for 
it rots the material at the converging point of the 
frame wires. 


Are we an unhealthy nation? There are 
more than three times as mauy physicians in Amer- 
ica as'n France, proportionately, What would be- 
come of thisarmy of doctors if American wemen 
were to dress properly and exercise io the open air 
regularly? 


A former Duchess of Rutland was accus.- 
tomed to say to her niece, when one of those arcery- 
phal anecdotes of whieh the Courts of the (Georges 
were so projitic came to her ears, ‘‘That's a lie, my 
dear; but make a note of it; it will do fev news in 
the country.’’ 


Lowell-by the - Mills, ’Sconset - by - the- 
Pump, Beverly-by-the-Farins, Mancrester-by-the- 
Sea, Gloucester-by-Teu-Pound-Island, Dedham-by- 
the-Turnplke, Tyngsboro’-by-the-Bridge and Palem- 
by-the-Pier are among the latest toolishness of sum- 
mer vacalionists. 


“How hideous Miss Blakely looked in 
that new bonnet.’’ ‘‘I thought it was very becom- 
ing; at least the trimming was very appropriate.’’ 
‘*Tdidn’t notice the trimming.’* ‘The bonnet was 
trimmed with ivy leaves. Ivy is very appropriate: 
tt only clings to old ruins,’’ 


“And what kind of a wife has Charley 
**A very superior woman, educated, retined, 
**And is «teat 

l domestic? lives she do ber own hvusework’’ 
*“*No, [think not; but she bas a goon deal to say 
about the way other women du housework. "' 


Among the Fall colors yellow holds its 
own. For bringing out real beauty of complexion 
the once-scorned hue has few equals, It ls espectally 
effective out of doors, with sunshine, wind and water 
Lo bring out its possibilities; and hoods, caps, sashes, 
and even fall costumes of yellow China silk, accen- | 
toate that fact charmiugly. | 


got?’ 
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FRasculinities. 

To him who lives well every form of life 
is good, 

Prudence isa plume dropped from the 
wing of some past folly. 


I would desire for a friend the son who 
bever resisted the tears of his mother. 


A Michigan postmaster offers any one 
$10 who will take the office off his hands. 


If you would flatter a man, remember his 
face; if you would wound him, forget his name. 


Unhappy is the man for whom his own 
mother has not made all other mothers venerabie. 


The first colored man ever elected Mayor 


of a town north of the Ubieo river is Isaiah} Tuppins, 
of Reedvilie, Ohio. 


Violet: ‘‘Ma, how do people know that 
it’s a map in the moon ?’’ Mother, sadly: ‘‘Because 
it*s always out at nights.’* 


G. P. Wright, of Baltimore, has been the 
father of 2children, 2% of whom are living. The 
youngest child is 4 weeks old, 


Marc Antony was 80 pleased with a re- 


past prepared bya cook for Cleopatra that he pre- 
sented the man with a whole town. 


The Prince of Wales is described at Hom- 
burg as wearing a most unbecoming, common-look- 
ing, snudf-colored suit, with a red comforter round 
his throat, 


That extravagant old Roman, Vitelliue, 
allowed bis cook about $15,000 a day for marketing 
purposes, an«! Lucullus once pala $4,000 for a little 
dinner for three. 


Lord Ruthven, a well-known Scotch no. 
bleman, is running a coach daily between Hamilton 
and Lanark, and has been obtaining much patron- 
age from tourists. 


Captain Archibald Johnston, author of 
the ballad ‘Baby Mine,*’ died in New York re- 
cently. He was an auctioneer of hurses, music hav- 
ing been his relaxation, 


Ministers are sv scarce in Idaho that they 
have to be imported in many cases where people 
wish to get married. Trains are stopped that they 
may be sexrched for ministers, 


A queer kingdom is that of Johanna, 
one of the Comvro Islands. The Prime Minister 
peddles cocuanuts and ihe Queen ‘‘takes in wash- 
ing’’ from ships in the harbor, 


An Arizona stockman gave his wife $12, - 
000 worth of Jewelry and $8,000 for pin money within 
three daysatter his marriage, whereupon the wo- 
man eloped with an Eastern drummer. 


It used tu be considered beneath the dig- 
nity of a Loudon wventieman to let his town or coun- 
try house. Now the practice has become quite com- 
mon. Rich Americans’ purses have done it. 


A scicnitst is responsible for the state- 
mentthat the hair round the mouth impairs the 
mental faculties. He says all great orators, states- 
men, ministers and lawyers wear a smooth face. 


Baron Etienne de Zuylen de Nivelt de 
Harr isthe full style and title of the iImpecunious 
Flemish noblewan who has just become the husband 
of the $9), 000,000 daughter of the House of Roths- 
child, 


German professor, awakened by a noise 
in the middle of the nignt: ‘‘ls anyhody there?'* 
Burglar’ ‘*No; nobuody.’’ Protessor: ‘*Then I must 
have been mistaken,’’ And he turns over and drops 
asleep again, 


In a breach of promise suit in Obio the 
girl placed tn evidence 745 letters she had recelvea 
from the man during 120 days of engagement. If 
she answered every one of them she certainly should 
be allowed large damages. 


According to the figuring of somebody 
on the other side, who sets himself up as an author- 
ity, marriage restrains men from crime. He states 
that there are Wecriminals to every 1,000 bachelors, 
while among married men the ratio ls only 16, 


‘*Hello, Charley, what are you doing, 
moving?’’' asked one young man of another whom 
he met witha big valise in his hand, ‘I've just 
commenced my vacation.’’ ‘Your vacation?’ 
**Yes. | am vacating at the request of my land- 
lady.*’ 


Fly catching appears to be a recognized 
business jn Paris during dog days, During that 
time the little Insects are vigorously sought after 
about markets, grocery stores, eic., by scores of men 
and boys, who dispose of their catches to bird- 
keepers, 


In eight years a son of ex Senator Bro wn 
of New York, has squandered a fortune of nearly a 
million dollars, and is now laid up with a broken leg 
at Newark, N.J., pemutiess and virtually friend- 
He admits that he has got rid of his inheri- 
tance at the rate of $100,000 year. 


The beautiful Lady Gordon, when the 


ranks of the Scottish regiments had been sadly 
thinned out by the English war with France, turned 
recrulting sergeant, and, to tempt the gallant lads, 
placed the recruiting shilling in her lips, whenee 
each who would might take it with his own. 


lean, 


Young man: “I cannot understand, sir, 
why you permit your daughter to sue me for breach 
of promise; you remember that you were bitterly 
opposed to our engagement becaure | warn't good 
enough for ber and would disgrace the family.'’ 
Old man, ‘'Young wan, that was sentiment: this is 
business,’ 


**Major,’’ said a friend to him one day, 
*"f ecmecone were tochallenge you to fight a duel, 
what would you do?’' ‘‘It would all depend on 
whether he waaa gentieman or not,’* sald the ma- 
jor. °*‘lf he wasa gentieman he wouldn't want to 
fight me unires | had inselited him, and I souldn't 





inewlt him if he wasa gentleman, *’ 
A Southern newspaper relates this inci- 


| dent concerning a dying wife's request of her hus 


Not long agoa well-known artist sent to | 
a lady whom he had met several times one of his best | 
pictures, handsomely framed,tis a soavenir gift, The | 
next day he received a note froin the lady, in which | 
she thanked bim for the picture, but begged to re- | 
turn the frame, as she made ita rule never to accept | 





snything valuable as a gift from a wentieman i 








band that he would not marry again: ‘*The husband 
in tears deciined, whereapon the devoted 
pulled a hatehet from under the cover and made a 
liek at lle head as he was kneeling at ber side. The 
blow fell velow the brain and put out his right eve. 
In 2% hours the poor man was a widower, but In 
time be got a glass eye and married agais.* 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


Benn Pitman hw iasne!d the Two Hun- 
dredth Edition of his “Manaal of Phono- 
graphy.” Itis perfect in ts way, und in 
our Judgment is the best work of the kind 
vublished in any system, Published at 

honographic Institate, Ciucinnati, Obio. 
Price, #1. 

“Madelon Lemoine” forms No. 77 of 
Lipp: nett's Series of Selected Novels. It 
is a tender and touching story of the ups 
and downs of this world, ending in a tri- 
uinph over difficulties, and in rest under 
the shadow o! a great blessing,al!l we!l told, 
by Mra. Leith Adams, author of “Aunt 
Hipev’s Foundling,”’ ‘“ieoftrey, Stirling,”’ 
ete. Price, 2 cents 

The latest issue of Ticknor’s Papor-Cover 
Series of Novels is “Confessions of a Frivo- 
lous Girl,” by Robert Grant Allen, Its 
society descriptions are exceptionally true 
to life, and while the plot isso simple that 
nobody will get tue headache trying to tol- 
low out its threads, a great deal of enter- 
tainment and some profit may be had from 
it in the lew hours required to read it. Price, 
) cents. Licknor & Co,, publisbers, Bos- 
ton. 

“Esther, a Book for Girls,” by Rosa N. 
Cary, certainly leaves no question as to ite 
object. [tis aimed at the fairer sex through 
its whole scope and moral, Esther is a 
splendid character, and while her utter 
impossibility a8 a real creature puts a limit 
to her merit as an example, girls will not 
harm themselves by making her excellent 
qualities a standard for imitation, though 
necessarily afar off. But the book is not 
only useful, it is more than entertaininy as 
weil. Lippincott & Co., publishers, Price, 
$1.25. 

F, A. Stokex, New York, successor to 
W nite, Stokes & Co,, bas issued the fourth 
series of **The Good Things of Life.” It 
is a grandly bound, gold embossed, and 
illuininated oblong quarto” of sixty- 
six pages, printed on the thickest and best 
of stiff ne with all other «material 
accessories in the highest style of art. “The 
Good Things” are not only a teast to the 
sight, but in an equ'l degree to the mind, 
They consist of a reproduction of the best 
pictures that bave appeared in that famous 





and popular weekly “Lite,” with their 
Witlicisiis, quips, jest, humor and social 
sarcasin appended. Unlike usany pictorial 
publications, this is uot alone artistically 
valuable, but permanentiy readable, Tnere 
ia nothing vapid, flat or coarse about it, 
eitherin its wit or the accompanying illus 
trations, It will rnake a tasty, bright prece 


of book-work for any table in its inechant- 
cal get up, and will serve to feed the art 
avd the appreciative reading mind still 
moreby its lively contents, For sale by 
Lippimecott & Co, Price, $2.50, 


FRESH PERIODICALS, 

The Phrenological Journal tor Septem- 
ber opens with a sketel of tue famous Rus- 
sian writer, Count Tolstei, saceompanied 
with a very strong portrait. An interesting 
article on *Natives of North America,’’ is 
profusely illustrated ; and there is the usual 
variety of matter of special interest in the 
home circle. Fowler & Weils Co., New 
York. 

The September number of The English 
Tilustrated Magazine gives asa frontispiece 
for the fourta volume, which closes with 
this number, a very beautiful and artistic 
“Study of a Head,” froin a drawing by KE. 
Burne Jones, I, Marion Crawford's serial, 
“Marzia’s Crucifix,’’ is concluded,. May 
Crominelin contributes the second article 
on “A Visitto a Duteh Country House,” 
which is beautifally illustrated. A bighly 
interesting paper is contributed by G, F. 
Russel! Barker, giving an historical and 
descriptive sketch of the fainous Wesetmin- 
ster School. The paperis profusely illus- 
trated. Fargeon’s serial, ‘‘Secret Inherit. 
ance,”’? one of his best stories, also comes to 
a satisfactory end in this number, Mac- 
millan & Co., New York. 

— wr” 

MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL PROGRESS, 
— Moral progress has irnmediate relation to 
our duties. Intellectual progress to our 
knowledge. Which of these elements is 
chief? It it be the moral, then the ad- 
vancement and improvement of society 
would depend upon it and be measured by 
it It the intellectual, then that element is 
the standard, the estimate of worth, the 
criterion for decision. The funda:nental 
dogmas, ot which moral systems are com- 

sosed, have undergone but little change. 
‘be essentials are : to do good tootheers, to 
sacrifice for their benefit your own Wises, 
to love your neighbor as yourselt, to for- 
give your enemies, to restrain your pas- 
sions, to honor your parents, to respect 
those who are set above you. ‘These 
acknowledged creeds and codes have stood 
the test of the past, and will in all times to 
come ; nor can a!l the homilies and ser- 
mons of theologians add one iota to then, 

When the Spanish missionaries first in- 
troduced the Gospel into Mexico, the 
Azteca, though the religion of Europe and 
civilization was unknown to them, are said 
to have possessed ethical maxims befitting 
a Coristian pulpit. Long Defore the Jesu- 
ite wenttoC aia Confucius had proclaim d 
the golden raje of doing unto others as we 
should tha’ oth rsdountous. The intel 
lect presents change and progress in all its 
operations, by developing the hidden 
resources of nature, manifesting the 
sciences by experiments and speculation. 
The tbree greatest masters of scientific 
method were Aristotle, Bacon an! Des- 
cartes. Tie first laid down that science 
must be built on observation ; that her sur- 
vey must take in all facts of the case, and 
that whatever theory went beyond those 





facts was but a guess. 2000 years after- 
wards Descartes set down as aruletbat we 
must ix our theories to dur facts, pot our 
iacts to our theories; that the first duty of 
science was to use the eyes. Bacon said 
that we must observe and experiment ; that 
we must watch nature patiently and hum- 
bly, and that we must rise from particu- 
lars in studies to general laws. We cannot 
sever mental trom moral laws. Mr. Mills 
says: “After all, the intellectual element 
is the predominant circumstance. The 
human mind is never quiescent ; it may rot 

ve the external symptoms of action, but 
it does not cease to have the internal move- 
ment; it sleeps, but even wane a 








Martha. 


BY BERTIE BAYLE. 





\1T down, ma’am,” said the hotel-keep- 
er’s mother, placing a chair. “‘The ’bus 
will be here in a moment, and a couple 

is going to start from my house—a young 
married couple. You'll be surprised 
when you see ’em, for as far as looks go— 
well, he’s as handsome as he can be, and 
she is as plain as a stone fence. He’s edu- 
cated—college graduate. She has a plain 
country-school education, but that is all ; 
but she’s good. Yes she’s good. And now 
that she is so happy,she has a sort of differ- 
ent expression. 

“She was born here, Martha Hill was, 
and she got a sewing machine when she 
was twelve years old. My husband kept 
this hotel then. He wasa kind msn, and 
he thought a good deal of Martha. So, see- 
ing the girl so clever, he said— 

* ‘Now, wife, when you go to town next, 
I want you to buy Martha Hill a sewing 
machine, and give it to her.’ 

“Well, I did. I was as glad to do it as 
could be, for Martha’a father was breaking 
down fast, and she had no mother. And 
the girl was so thankful; and when ladies 
came to the hotel I'd recommend Martha, 
and she earnt a nice little sum from the 
first; and after a while, when she was 
alone, I said— 

‘* ‘Martha, we've got a big house here,and 
you can earn all you'll eat by sewing for 
me.’ 

“So she came, and had a little room that 
was handy to the dining-room. Martha 
was the most industrious young girl I ever 
saw. Plain girls somehow are apt to do 
nore than pretty ones. Perhaps they 
don’t look in the glass so much. 

‘‘Well, Martha grew up, and, as far as I 
know, she never had a beau. Girls not 
half so good as she was got married,and she 
made their dresses, ut Martha staid 
single. 

“She was neat and trim, and you’d have 
thought some one would have seen what a 
good wile she’d make ; but the men think 
nore ofa pretty face than anything else. 
And I had made up my mind that Martha 
would never marry, when, in the middle 
ot summer, Mr. Willard,a young widower, 
brought his little boy here to board. He 
came out himself every Saturday and staid 
over Sunday.’’ 

‘‘Martua took to the little boy from the 
first. Ile was always with her, and I never 
knew how fond ot children she was before ; 
and | never heard her talk so much to 
anyone as she talked to Mr. Willard, 
mostly about the noy. 

“She used to pour his coffee for him 
when he took an early breakfast of a Mon- 
day morning, and on Saturday I thought 
she looked down the road for the ’bus, us 
if she had an interest in it. 

“Poor Martha! I used to think, it you 
were pretty, he might take a fancy to you; 
but he’s not the man to marry a plain wo- 
mean, even it he would give up style and 
fashion. 

“But I saw that Martha had a heart in 
her bosom, like other women, and mine 
ached for her. And soit went on for two 
or three years. Every June the little boy 
was brought down, and he wrote to Martha 
in the winter, and she was so pleased to 
get the letters. 

“This suinmer be came as usual, and 
stayed longer. The autumn was well over 
before bis father spoke of taking him away; 
and old Mra, Rapps, who finds out every- 
thing somehow, told us the child was likely 
to have a step-mother. 

“Mr. Willard was paying some attention 
to a pretty vouug heiress, and she seemed 
to fanoy bim. 

“Martha beard the talk. Next morning 
ber eyes were red. She said she sewed tow 
late. I knew she’d been crying; but I 
said lots W hat good does it ever du to 
talk 

“Well, Martha was going to make Miss 
Potter’s wedding dress that day—to finish 
it—and she said she might be late. But it 
wasn’t far to the Potters’, and their Jim 
would come with a lantern and see ler 
home, 

“She kissed the little boy—Kenyon, his 
naine was—halfta dozen times Lefore she 
went off, and told him to go to bed early 
that night. 

***T can’t read to you to-night,’ she said, 
‘It will betoo late. Say your prayers and 
Ko to sleep.’ 

| ©The child promised, and she went oft 
looking vack after him. Her tedrooim— 
tie little creature slept with her—was in 
the wes. wing rouse, bigh up agains’ the 
root, That night a stupid girl [ had put tue 
boy to bed, and it seeins be asked foracvar- 
dle, and she left one lighted. 

“I suppose the wind biew the curtain 
into the flame; butall events, while Isaac 
was in the atabie feeding the horse, he saw 
a queer light and looked up. The house 
was on fire. 

“You know whate fright fire puts peo- 








ple into. We lost our heads entirely. I re- 
membered the child first; but when I got 
upstairs the hall was in flames, and I, in a 
muslin dress, could do nothing. i ran 
down, cailing for aladder. We had lentall 
ours to a neighbor who was paint'ng. And 
while one ran one way and one another, we 
beard a scream, and saw Martha Hiil come 
running up the road. 

«*The child!’ she cried. 

“-Tnere!’said I. ‘And the stairsare on 
tire and the ladder gone.’ 

“She screamed no more. In a minute she 
had ber gown off and stood in ber woolen 
skirt, and tben up she weot—up the pg 
wisteria vine that my father Lad plan 
tilteen years betore to sbade the porch, and 
that had grown higand strong, with branches 
like a tree, in that time. 

“The zine wire was strong, and the vine 
held. Martha wasa light weight. Up she 
went! Up!up!up! We heard the little 
engine coming from the village, and the 
neighbors shouting; but she wasin at the 
window before they catne in sight. 

** ‘She’s gone to her death,’ said I; but 
the next instant she wasoutagain. Tre 
child was on her back, its arms about her 
neck, its head covered with a woolen shawl]; 
and as she went up, 80 Martha came down 


again. 

“We took berin our arms, Tne child 
was not burt. The woolen wrap was scorch- 
ed, that was all, But Marthe’s bair was 
singed, ber woolen skirts iv tinder,aud her 
bands lacerated by the wires and splintered 
branches, 

“*T’ve saved him,’ she said, ‘and 1 am 
willing to die.’ 

“And then she fainted. 

“I put ber into bed,and the doctor looked 
at her. He thought she would be very ill; 
but, somehow, she was not. Her Baad 
were slight; and when they cut her hair, it 
curled up about her face, and looked pret- 
tier than the smooth bands she used to 
wear. And Isatdown and wrote to Mr, 
Willard, teiling him the story. He came 
down at once. 

“She was sitting in the easy-cbair in the 
parior when he came; and he went in, 
holding little Kenyon by the band. I did 
not follow. Isat here, and went on kuait- 
ting. 

“I don’t know what they said; but in 
about az hou: Mr, Willard come out. He 
led the child straight up to me. 

“*Tell Mrs, Ashton, Kenyon,’ he said 
quickly. 

“And the little fellow threw his arm 
abeut my neck. 

'***Martha is going to be my mamma,’ he 
said. 

**] looked at Mr. Willard, and he held 
out his band. 

«7 will try to make her happy,’ be said 
kindly. 

“Tisy were married yesterday, and they 
are going away to-day. Here comes the 
*bus,.”’ 

The ’bus caine, I sat opposite the young 
couple for nany miles, Such a happy tace 
as Martha’s could not look plain, and I am 
sure her husband loved her. 
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TROUBLE.—When faiure or disappoint- 
ineut, bereavement or misfortune overtake 
sone people, though suffering as keenly 
and grieving as deeply as any, they do not 
refuse to look upon the brighter side of the 
cloud, they do not utterly lose beart and 
hope, they do not bury, themselves in a sei- 
fish indulgeuce of sorrow, but rather strive 
to bury their sorrow in their own hearts, 
and rise with accumulated strength to the 
duties of the present, and the hopes of the 
future, And of these latter the most im- 
portant is doing good, Butone of the im- 
pediiments to the good we inight accomplish 
in the world lies in the babit of drawing 
sharp lines between our different relations 
in life. It is unquestionable that there are 
radical differences between the obligations 
we owe to ourselves, to our families, to our 
neighbors, to our intimate friends, to our 
business acquaintances, to society in gen- 
eral, to the poor and unfortunate; but they 
are diflerences much oftener magnitied 
than overlooked. The same elements need 
infusing into all, in order to make either 
one a perfect relation, and the difterences 
are rather Lhose of degree than of kind, 


WANAMAKER’S 


There shouldn’t be one who comes to 
this city without knowing that Wana 
maker’s is a resting and waiting and rmset- 
ins place, as well as the biggest Dry Goods 
and General Store in the World. 











Cream Sanglier, 37'5 cents from $1.50. 
Black Sanglier, 411n., was 45c; now 25, 
ldinch Black Wool Laces, 5c; were $l. 
Tabie linen, 62 inch bleached damask, 56 cents. 
Napkins to match, $1.10 a dozen, 
All linen Handkerchiefs, children’s size, We. dozen 
Ponson's Black Grosgrain Silks, $1.25 to $1.75. ; 
persed Black Cachemire silks, $1.00 to $1.50, 
estminster’’ © 

hg Cachemtre finish Black Grosgrain 
Ca-hmere Shawls, drab, ecru, cardinal, blue, Pink, 
and Wise, from 75e ; creams from $1 25, 
Women's black Lisle balf-hose, 25 cents, 
Me'i*s colored lisle half-hose, 25 cents, 





Send a letter for samples or good 
if 
cin't come to the Store yourself, eli it 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 





PHILADELPMIA, PA. 


‘ DORAVILLE, Ga. 








R.R.Ro aie 


CURES THE WORST PAINS im from one 
te twenty minutes. Net one hour after 
reading this need any one SUFFER 

WITH PAIN. 


A Care Fer An 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS! 


A half to a teaspoonful in half a tumbler of 
will, in a few moments, cure a. — 
Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting. rn, 





ey ons an internal pains. severe cases 
" 
the foregoing Complaints see our printed directions 


It is Highly Important that Every Family Keep a 


Radway’s Ready Relief 


Always in the house. Its use will prove beneficial 
on ail occasions of pain or sickness. There is noth- 
ing in the world that will stop ® Or arrest the pro- 
gress of disease as quickly as Ready Relief. 

It to pleasant to tbe ane homie, anodyne or sooth- 


"Gnere epidemic diseases pre such as Fevers, 


Dysentery, Cholera, Influenza, theria, 
Fever, Pneumonia and other t diseases, 
af aaa » agalast ths = aadiodiel i 
tec 8 m 3 
okness, quickly cure the patient. 


Malaria In its Various Forms, 
Fever and Ague. 


Radway’s Ready Relief 


fet, caly Care cnpeced tok WHl every speruan 

1 but eex w 

a in enter bed take twenty or thirty d 

the READY RELIEF ina glass of water and nk 

itand eat, say a cracker, they will escape attacks, 
PRACTISING WITH R. R. R. 

MONTAGUE, TEX, 
Dr. Radway & Co.: 


I have been using your medicines for the last 
twenty years, and in all cases of Uhilisand Fever | 
have eereh YT bELis cad FILES ne 

our an > 
‘ RTON, of V Fave gis JON 

Mr. JOHN MO N, of Verplanek Point, N. Y., 

roprietor of the Hudson River Brick Manufacturin 

o., says that he prevents and cures attacks of chills 
and fever in his family and amoug the men in his 
employ by the use of DWAY’S READY RELIEF 
and PEL 8. Also the men in Mr, Frost's brick yard, 
at the enme place, rely entirely on the R, R. R. fur 
the cure and prevention of Malaria. 

There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other nih Bil- 
jous and other fevers, aided by RADWAY’S PILLs, 
so quickly as RADWAY’'S READY RELIEF. 

RADWAY’S READY RELIEF is acure for every 
Pain HACH HEADACHE, SCIATICA, 
LUMBAGO, NEURALGIA,  RHEUMATISM, 
SWELLING of the JOINTS, SPRAINS, BRUISES, 
PALNS in the BACK, CH orL > 

The appiicesion me Ready Reliet wil! afford in- 
stant ease and comfort. 

It was the firat aud is THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 
that instantly stops the most excruciating pains, al- 
lays inflammation, and cares gestions, whether 
of the Lungs, Stomac Bowels or other glands or 
organs, by ove application. : 


Price, 50 cts. per Bottle. Sold by druggists. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLTAN RESOLV ENT, 


The Great Bleod Purifier 


Pare blood makessound flesh, strong bone and & 
clear oki. If you would bave your a = 

vur bones sound, an our comple 

ADWAY’S SaRSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 
It possesses wonderful power in curing all forms of 
scrofulous and Guess ye nae a Po = a i — 
tumors, 60 enlarged n . 
permanente. Dr. Handolph Melntiee, of st. Hya- 
cinthe, Canada, says: ‘*1 completely and marvel- 
ously cured a victim of Scrotuia in its last stage by 
following youradvice given in your little treai.se 
Or eeebh Bushell, of Dennison Mil} Quebec, , was 

ose ushell, o nn 
“completely cured by two bottles or WAY's 
RESOLVENT of an old sore on the leg.’’ 

J. F. Trunnel, South St. Louis, Mo., ‘‘was cured 
of « bad case of Scrofula afzer having been given up 
wh posed of ingredients of extraord! 

rein com of in n 7 
nary medical properties, essential to purily. Lae | 
repair and invigorate the broken-down and wast 
body. All druggists. $1 a buttie. 


RADWAY’S PILLS, 


The Creat Liver and Stomach 
Remedy, 


For the cure of all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, Bow Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
Loss of A he Headache, Costiveness, Indiges- 
tion, Biliousness, Fever, Inflammation of the 
te Piles, and all derangemerts of the In- 
ternal Viscera. Purely v table, containing 2° 
mercu minerals or deleterious drugs. 

PRICE, 2c PER BUX. Sold by all druggists. 


“A FINE, SURE MEDICINE.” 


RaDWAY & Co.—Gentlemen: Your Pills have 
often warded off sickness in my family. I never 
(nas i out be be withous om; ey are a fine, sure 
lm c . 

Bes Most respectiul Tg NRY KEN WORTH. 
CHEBANSE, Iroquois Co., Lilinois. 


What a Physician Says of Radway’s Pills. 

Iam using your R. R. Kelie: and your Regula 
Pilis and have recommended them abcve = 
and sella great many of them, I have them on 
Rye and segent"ts" in” pretecass ool Pe. 
Yours respectfully, * : 








Da. A. U. MIDDLEBROUE. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


DR, RADWAY’S PLLLS areacure for this ot 
Rouble It to perforate ieactinan. ‘The symprome of 
Drepepaie al appear, and with them the itability of 
nngnes letter stamp to DE. RADWAY & 00., No 
yar intormation ao thousands will be seat 

TO THE —Be sure ask for BAD- 
Way's ont cartes = RApWAY” is 
what you buy. 
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™ PEE IESE 
Henn c nr _eeemssnennstsn <csiarenan a 
pol mdi ee 
How PRICES ARE AND WERE.—The 
umorous. following table will show the market priee 
of sone of the necessaries of tife in the 
tre THE FARMER. month of August in the years mentioned : 





Once on a time he used to plough 

And rise at dawn to milk the cough 
And drive with merry song and laugh 
‘vo pasture Brindle and her caugh. 


Then for the pigs he'd fill the trough 

And to the market he’d be ough; 

Sometimes his mare would bruise ber hough 
Against a fence post or a rough, 


And then he'd switch her with a bough 
And teach her better anyhough; 

He planted wheat to make the dough 
Which, in a drought, was hard to grough. 


Sometimes he'd hunt along the clough 
For birds that did not live there nough, 
And shoot a sea-gull or a chough 

Whict he with joy would gladly stough. 


From swamp-land watered by alough 
He'd make good pasture ior his steugh, 
By laying here and there a sough, 

While persptration wet his brcugh. 


sometimes a snake that shed its slough 
Would make him wildly run and pough, 
Till stuck knee-deep within a slough 
He'd yell until he raised a rough. 


But rough work makes the farmer cough; 
And, careless how the people scough, 

He takes in lodgers rough and tough 

Whough vough theigh dough not eat enough. 


U. N. Nong, 





A stowaway—The glutton. 

Lost at sea—The sight of land. 

Pupular country seat—A stump. 

A cold chisel—The iceman’s bil). 
Always to the point—A marine compass. 


A hot ball is not to be particularly 
dreaded if a man is hungry and it isa fieh ball, 


A down-east summer hotelkeeper has 
been robbed, Now he knows how it is bimself. 


If you happen to seea small boy chas- 
ing a bumble-bee you will know when he yells that 
he has caught it, 


The most economical man has been 


heard from. He tried to pawn a coat of tar and 
feathers, the gift of his neighbors, 


‘Humpb!"’ grumbled the clock, ‘I don’t 
know of any one who is harder worked than I am— 
% hoursa day, year in and year out.’* And then it 
struck, 


Tommy: ‘‘Pa, when I grow np to bea 
man lam gulng to get married.’ Mr. Henpeck: 
‘Perhaps you will die, Tommy, before you come of 
age. Let's try and look on the bright side of 
things.’’ 


The latest estimate on the sun’s tempera- 
ture at the surface is from 40,000° to 100,000° centi- 
grade, while nearthe centre the temperature may 
easily be from 10,000, 000° to 30,000,000. Well, is this 
hot envugh for you? 


Violent rainstorm—crowded street car— 
handsome lady and geatleman on platform,.—Gentle- 
man, to those inside: *‘Oan you squeeze a lady in 
there?’* Chorus of male voices: ‘*Yes, certainly!’’ 
Lady goes in—gets squeezed. 


She: ‘‘Forgive me, dear, but I’ve kept 
something from you-—I did not tell you I didn't 
know how to cook!’ He: *‘Oh, never mind, darl- 
ing; don’t cry about that, for you'll have but little 
cooking to do—I am a poet.’ 


‘‘Ma,’’ said Bobby, ‘‘have I been a good 
boy to-day?’ **Yes, Bobby, and I am very proud of 
you.’ **Well, will youdome a favor, ma?’ ‘‘If 
It's reasonable, Bobby. What is it??? ‘Let me Zo 
to bed to- night without saylug my prayers.’* 


Lovers are prone to self-depreciation. 
Said he, tenderly, as they sat looking at the stars: 
‘I do not understand what you can see in me that 
you love me,’’ ‘'That’s what everybody says!’’ 
gurgled the ingenuous maiden. Then the silence 


roma 80 deep that you could hear the stars twink- 
ng. 


“Would you belive it,’’ she gurgled, 
‘‘while I was bathing in the sea the other morning a 
nasty crab fastened itself on my toe.’’ ‘Quite an 
intelligent crab, I should think,** her lover replied. 
“Intelligent! Whs do you think so?’? ‘*Because it 
knew how to catch on toa nice thing.*? Then she 
blushed, and when he attempted to take a kiss she 
made scarcely any resistance, 


A French rogue of the first water is the 
terror of his village, and consequently execrated by 
all; 80 he decides to emigrate. But before leaving 
he bethinks himself that a letter of recommendation 
froin the townspeople might be useful to him on his 
travels. Glad to get rid of him, they nearly all sign 
the certificate, **] really had no ideal was so much 
liked, ’* sata he; ‘*so I gness I will stay here, then.’’ 


Great traveler: “The most interesting 
country in the werldisChina.*? Lady: ‘I suppose 
80. I have read that Contucius taught that the great- 
estof all virtues was veneration for age.’? ‘Yes. 
By the way, what do you suppose they swear wit- 
nesses by In Chinese courts?** ‘*The book of Confu- 
clus, [should imagine.’* ‘*No: they swear wit- 


nesses by achicken,*’ ‘Oh, yes, I see—a boarding- 
house chicken.’? 


A careless man while at work the other 
day dropped a brick from the second stury of the 
huliding upon which he wasengaged., Leaning over 
‘he wall he discovered a well-dressed gentleman 
with his hay crushed over eyes and earsand engaged 
Is a desperate effurt to extricate bis bead from lis 
Prenat covering, ‘Did that brick strike any one 
own there?*’ the man inquired, his voice quivering 
with apprehension. The afflicted citizen who had 
Just removed the dismantled cranial xdornment, re- 
plied, with considerable wrath: ‘‘Yes, sir; it hit 
hoe ‘That's right!’ came the cool and exasper- 

5K response. ‘‘l would rather have wasted a 


4 





thousand bricks than to have had you tell me a lie 


about it. 





AUGUST, 1857, 
Sugar, 10 to 14 cents per pound. 
Coffee, 1114 to 17 cents per pound. 
Floar, $5.75 to $6.50 per barrel, 
Butter, 1644 to 17 cents per pound. 
Tea, 50 t» 80 cents per pound, 
Lard, 1644 cents per pound, 
Potatoes, 37 cents per busbel. 
Eggs, 8 to 10 cents per dozen. 


AUGUST, 1867. 
Sugar, 12 to 14 cents per pound, 
Coflee, 26 to 40 cents per pound. 
tour, $10.50 to $13 per barrel. 
Butter, 17 to 24 cents per pound, 
Tea, 50 to 80 cents per pound, 
Lard, 1614 cents per pound, 
Potatoes, 55 cents per bushel, 
Eggs, 10 cents per dozen, 

AUGUST, 1877. 
Sugar, 9 to 1114 cents per pound, 
Coflee, 25 to 30 cents per pound. 
Fiour, $6.75 to $8 per barrel. 
Butter, 13 to 21 cents per pound. 
‘Tea, 90 cents to $1.50 per pound, 
Lard, 814 to 9% cents per pound. 
Potatoes, 45 cents per bushel. 
Eggs, 1214 cents per dozen. 

AUGUST, 1887. 
Sugar, 45¢ to 614 cents per ponnd. 
Coflee, 20 to 28 cents per pound. 
Fiour, $3.75 to $4.50 per barrel. 
Butter, 20 to 25 cents per pound, 
Tea, 50 to 80 cents per pound. 
Lard, 7 to 7% cents per pound, 
Potatoes, 90 cents to $1 per bushel, 
Eggs, 15 to 16 cents per dozen. 
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W8iIc8 Is Rigut?—It happened that one 
evening Ethel’s uwiaimina lit the nursery in- 
stead of Minna, the German maid. ‘What 
makes the light come, mamma?’ queried 
the child with the air of one who knew al!- 
ready, but wished to teat ber parent’s 
knowledge. “Why,” explained mainma, 
very vaguely, “it is air that burns, It is 
shut upio a pipe, and when we turn the 
knob it rushes out and we light it with a 
match.” “I thought you didn’t know,’’ 
the little one remrked, “or you would be 
more afraid of it. I know all about it. 
Minnatold me. A dragon lives in that 

ipe, and his tongue is inade out of burn- 
ug tire. Heis a friend of Minna’s, and 
when sheturnsthe kuob, he just sticks 
out the tip of his tongue and makes us a 
nice little light. Butthen he hates chil- 
dren, and if Bobby or 1 should turn the 
knob be would rush right out in this room 
and eat us all upin aininute, This is true, 
because Minne told me.”’ The sinall nar- 
rator relapsed into satisfi d silence, and her 
truth-loving mamwina jell to wondering 
which was really better—her own lame at- 
tempt at a scientific explanation, or the 
highly colored fiction of German Minna, 
whicn, while an absolute falsohood, ap- 
pealed at once to the vivid imagination of 
the child, and effectually prevented her 
pursuing any personal investigation of the 


——————»> --—_ —— 

AN UNHEALTHY FaMI.Ly.—There is a 
rule in the government departinents at 
Washington that no money shall be paid to 
employes except on stated days of the 
tinonth, unless on avcount of death in the 
tamily or resignation. The other day a 
messenger went to one of the chiefs of a 
division and asked bim to give him an or- 
der for five dollars, because he bad a death 
in the family. ‘Let me see,” said the chief 
—“how many are left in your family now?” 
“Only two,” replied the old messenger— 
‘spe and my old woman.” ‘ Yes,”’ said the 
chief, ‘‘] am sorry for you; you bave bad 
an awful lot of trouble in your tamily, but 
I am glad they are nearly all dead now.” 
“Why? asked the old messenger rather 
surprised at tne chief clerk's lack of syinpa- 
thy. “Because,” replied the chiel, “this 
is the fifth death you have bad in your fam- 
ily within two months, and when 80 much 
affliction comes on one tnan it’s bard. I'll 
give you the order for five dollars, but do 
try to keep the old woman alive for a few 
weeks,” 

= a — 

THE Foop oF SwacLows.—Swallows 
take their food exclusively from the alr, 
and they drink when flying. This, #0 lar 
as is known to naturalists, cannot be said 
of any other bird, Various species of gnats 
and ephemera constitute the food of swal- 
lows upon their arrival in this country ; 
bat, as summer ant vances, winged beetles 
are also greedily taken. So rapidly does 
the bird capture Llese that, after it has been 
on the wing but a few moments, it has 
aceutpulated sufficient to form a pellet as 
large as an ordinary rifle-bullet. 
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By discovering bis prevailing deficien- 
cies, and ordering bis life aud habits so as 
to counteract them, a man may exercise 


that true self-control which is alone wortby | 


of the name. No wiser Or more valuable 
lesson can be learned in the whole system 
of education than thus to know seif and to 
minister to its deepest needs, 
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sufferer for a from com 
ried life. Ihave tried the skill of a number of 
physicians and ihe virtue of many mecepes with- 
out relief, and as an experiment I concluded to try 
yours, I can assure you that the benefits I have 
erived from it came not because of any faith I 


had in it, for I had but s 
nent good. Iam not a seeker 


t ho 


I have been agreat 
nts incident to mar- 


of any perma- 
er woeeetoty but 
fully 


I want to tell you that 1 have deen 


benefitted 


your medicine, 1am now using m 
fourth Cote and it would take but little argument 


y ie me that ny health 


is fully resto 


uld like to widely circulate the fact of its 
wonderful curative powers." PHEBA C, ROOP. 
THE NEAREST DRUGCIST WILLSUPFLY YOU. PRICE $1.00, 





PHENOL SODIQUE. 


Proprietors, HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philad’a. 





EXTERNALLY—for all kinds of injuries; 
pain instantly, and rapid)y healing the weundel 
pa 


rta, 
Gives 


and in BU 
BCALDS, LBLAINS VENOMOUS stings 
or BITES, CUTS and WOUNDS of every 4 
INTERN ALLY.—It is invaluabie in CHO 
YELLOW, TYPHUS, TYPHOID, SCARLET, and 


other ers. 
ln NASAL CATARRH, Fatid 


the EA 


Srom 
OZANA ‘ections of the ANTR and 
CANCE ous APEECTION it is « SF oe 


ag Patient. 
or SICK-ROOMS, and all IMPURE and UN- 


HEALTHY LOCAL 


of CONTAGION, it is the dest DISINF 
known, 


For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers 


High Arm Phila. Singer. ! 


ONLY $30 


IES, and to prevent the spread 


ANT 


CASH. 





WARBRANTED 5 YEARS. 


Has self-setting needle, seif-threading shuttle, |s 
light running, bas the handsomest wood work and 
Don’t pay agents $55 and 


tinest extra attachments, 
960, but send for circular, 


THE ¢€. A. WOOD COMPANY, 


17 NORTH TENTH &8T., 





PHILA, PA. 





R. DOLLARD, 
a = 5 
CHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 
Premier Artist 
IN HAIR. 


Iuventor of the celebrated G@OSSARZE VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPAES, 


instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen vw 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FUR WIG6, INCHES, TOUPEKS AND S8CALPS, 


No. 1, The round of the INCHES. 
> No, 1. From forehead back 
\o. 2 From forehead as far as bald. 


over the head to neck, Be, > Over forehead as 


®, 3%. From ear to ear as requ 
vver the No. 3. Over the crown of 
o 4 From ear to e 


round the forehead. 

He las always ready for sale a gpientts peek of 
Gents’ Wigs, Tou Ladies’ Half W 
Frizettes, Braids, Cu ete., beaa lly wy - 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 
celve attention, 








At HARMLESS SHOE DRESSING. 


ld Medal received for superiority over 
all other dressings. W4ll not crack or 


harden 
the leather. Bottlecontains double the 474 4 
of other dressings. 25c. Your Shoe Desler has 


Your Vame printed on % Mixed Carda, and 100 
Scrap lictures, 0c, Ray Card Co Clintonville, Ct 


ge Wanted for PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 
i Giood Pay. A. Gorton & Co., Philada., Pa. 


500%crap Pictures, Games, &., and book of Sample 
‘ 





‘ards only 2ets, Star Card Co,, Station IA. Obie, 
MM 1 WANTED (Samples FREE) for 

AG EN Dr. Seott’s beautifvl Kleetrie 
Corsets, Brushes, Belta, 

Kte, Norrish, quick sales, Territory xviven, sath 
faction guaranteed, Dr. SCOTT. 543 B’ way, NY. 


— —--— -— | 


A CARD.-—To all who are suffering from errors 
and tadiscretions of youth, nervous weakness, early 
decay, loss of manhood, &c., L will send a recipe that 
will cure you, FREE OF CHARGE, This great 
remedy was discovered by a missionary in uth 
Amerten, Send self-addressed env joue to REY. 
JOoREPH T. INMAN, Station D, New York City. 


CURE “i: DEAF 





Patsx? ImPRovep 
the Hearing, and the w of the oa 
drum. Invisible S. ororlavle and hs 
Tianented ck with teatimoriak FuRR- -Aaarec or call on 
# HISCOX, 863 Broadway, New York, Mention this paper. 
iL ES salve or suppository. Liver, kidney 
and all bowel troubles-especially constipation—eur- 


ed like magte. Sufferers will of acimple remedy 
free. by addressing, J. H RE ES, 16 Nassau &., B. Y. 


A Beautiful Plush Casket 
erane Seis me Seen doe 
ples and Outi. N, K. CAMD OO., Wallinaford. Conn. 






Instant relief. Final cure and never 
g returns. Noindelicacy. Neither 





ee , M ce ime 
OPIUM tot y Ay Ey F 
| r. Jd. Stephens, Lebanon, 


TO PLAY MUSIC. 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone kuowing a tune, either ‘in the head,’’ as It ts cailed,’' or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOW LEDGE OF MUSIC OK THE INSTRU- 
MENTS. In fact it may be the first time they have ever seen a piany or organ, yet if they know 
so much as to whistle or hum a tune—say ‘‘Way Duwn on the Swanee River, ’’ tor instance—they 
can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with yood effect, on the piano or organ, with the as- 
sistance of this GUIDE. THE GULDE shows how the tanes are to be played with both hands and 
in different keys, Thus the player has the full effect of the baseand treble clieta, together with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments. It must be plainly under- 


stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study. 
What it can do, do well and WITHOUT FAIL ls to enable anyone understanding 


of the kind, 


It will do nothing 


the nature of atune or air in music to play such tunes or aire, without ever having opened a masic 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, a half-nute or a 


quarter-note, a sharp ora flat. 


The Guide is placed on the instrument, and the player, without 


reference wo anything but what he is shown by It todo, can inatew moments play the plece ac- 
urately and without the least trouble, Although It does not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 
own instructors. By giving the etudent the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tanes of dif- 
ferent character—this number of pieces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed to 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touch of the keys, Bu, after a very little prac- 
tlee with the Gulue, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any air or tune that may be heard or known. 
The Guide, we repeat, wi! not Jearn how tw read the common sheet music. But tt will teach 


hose who cannot spend years learning ao instru 


ment, bow tolearn anumber of tunes without 


FITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A ehild if it can say ite A, B, C’sand knowsa 
tune—say ‘*The Sweet Bye and Bye'*--can play it, after a few attempts, quite well, There are 
many who would like to be able to dotiile. for their own and the amusement of others, and to such 


we commend’ The Guide as BOUND TO D0 for them ALI. WESAY. 


Its cheapness and usefal- 


ness, moreover, wonld make ita very good present to give a person, whether young ot old, at 


Christmas. 


than one of the tamily can pisy. 


Almost every home in the land has 


gvod ase of their instruments. 


The Guide will be sent to any address, al! postage paid, on receipt of FIFTY CENTS. 


a plano, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom more 
With this Guide in the house everybody can make more or less 


(Post- 


age stamps, 2's, taken.) For Ten Cents extra s music book, containing the words an: wo usie for 108 


popular songs, will be sent with The Galde. 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 


726 SANSOM §&T., 


Address 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Questions come pouring in trom those 
who distrust the evidence of tbair own 
eyes, and only form opinions on those of 
recognized authorities, or from those who 
live in retired provincial towns, where the 
tashions are not to be relied upon. 

The greater part of these questions touch 
on the important tournure and crinoline 
question. Are tournures still worn? Are 
they larger or smaller than of yore? Are 
crinolines coming in? 

In answer we may say there are two dis- 
tinct classes in Paris with regards to skirts, 
the one favoring the flowing, clinging 
skirts ala Sarah Bernhardt, totally with- 
out support except for a quite small cush- 
ion below the waist; the other affecting 
frou-trou skirts, supported with three or 
four wide steels, and a triple balayeuse of 
tafletas. 

For walking and promenade purposes it 
is considered vulgar in the extreme to 
dress oneself richly, as if for visiting or im- 
portant ceremonies, 

In woolen dresses, plaid holds the first 
place, plaid of silky surface and soft text- 
ure, the coloring arranged in the most bar- 
monious fasbion. ° 

Chequered materials with red, ecru, or 
heliotrope ground,are much worn, whether 
of cotton or woolen, trimmed with ecru 
embroidery. 

Mousseline de laine of very soft, fine 
texture, as light as batiste, is a favorite ma- 
terial, especially in red or heliotrope fanci- 
fully chequered with white. 

The tailor style reigns supreme for plaid 
toilettes, which have generally a jacket of 
plain vigogne or woolen armure match- 
ing the prevailing tint of the plaid. 

A skirt of plaid has a navy ground 
widely chequered with ecru and red, nar- 
rower lines of green running athwart all 
the colors. The plaid skirt has a panel of 
navy Vigogne on the right formed by two 
pleats to which the skirt is secured by large 
blue buttons. The plaid tablieris long and 
pointed, and is richly draped, the back 
drapery being very long and full. 

Thecorsage is of navy armure, open over 
a draped plaid plastron. On the right front 
is a pointed navy revers secured by smaller 
blue buttons than those on the irt, and 
tinished in the front point of the corsage, 
tue draped plastron hooking over on the 
left front. Tbe collar is blue, but the pare- 


ments are of plaid secured by blue buttons. 
A draped toque of red surah matching the 
red chequers completes a very stylish 


walking dress. The en-tout-cas is shot-red 
and navy silk, with red faille bow on the 
barmboo bandle. 

The reign of toulards even surpasses that 
of thin plaid woolens—foulards of every 
color, plaid, chequered, spotted, tlowered, 
striped, ete. 

The foulard costume holds a medium 
place between the elegant but plain walk- 
ing dress, and the dressy driving or visit- 
ing costume of silk, lace, or elaborate 
washing or fancy fabries; it can be used 
also for either purpose, 


Silk tabrics are regaining all the popu- | 


larity they have lost of late years in favor 
of washing and woolen costumes, How- 
ever, chequered and plaid mousseline de 
laines kept them still in the shade to a cer- 
tain extent 

The mousseline de laines are as drapa- 
bie as foulards, and are far cooler, rivaling 
batiste and muslin in this respect, Moire 
isa favorite method of trimming them, 
either plastron, collar, and parements of 
moire, or merely bands and bows of moire 
ribbon with picot edge, 

A costume tor driving or visiting has a 
skirt of white cashmere, of which nothing 
is visible but a panel on the left embroid- 
ered with ivy-colored scrolls in silk, The 
draped tunic conceals the restof the skirt, 
made of ivy foulard edged all around and 
up the pane! with a band of ivy moire. The 
ivy corsage has a point in front, and 
pleat habit basques at the back, the plas- 
tron being white, embroidered with ivy 
like the skirt. The collar and parements 
are also of the embroidered material. 

Equally elegant is a toilette of thick gray 
surah chequered with red and blue 
tureads The skirtis pleated and is draped 
with a scarf of gray sicilienne, the ends 
falling on the lett tipped with passemen- 
terie tassel, 

Thec raage is covered with a jacket of 
thin gray armure cloth edged with 
black mobair braid ; the fronts are open to 
show the sicilienne plastron of the corsage 
beveath, which is held at the waist with a 
band of passementerie. The jacket tastens 
at the neck with a clasp. 

In woolen costumes there is a marked 
tendency to make the corsage of different 
color and material to the entire skirt, as in 
plaid costun.es ; but the style goes tarther 


than this, and many dresses are made with 
tunic and corsage, or jacket of one fabric, 
the skirt being of anotber material. This 
last style is specially adopted for striped 
materials—the skirt being striped, the cor- 
sage and tunic being plain or chequered. 

In foulard costumes the skirt is often 
chosen printed in a totally different pat- 
tern to that of corsage and tanic, but of the 
same colors. 

The prevalence of foulards has been the 
salvation of French silk merchants and 
manufscturers, and their success, coupled 
with the rising prestige of richer silks, has 
reopened or revived the closing or sinking 
silk manufactories of Lyons. 

At the sea-side serge is again the piece de 
resistance, trimmed with woolen 
braid. A large quantity of stylish jackets 
in cloths of all varieties were in process of 
preparation for the same goal. 

At the sea-cide, even in the warmest 
weather, the temperature is apt to be low, 
or at any rate the fresh ocean breezes tem- 


per the sun’s heat to such an extent that, 
except at noon and thereabouts, the atmos- 
phere is apt to be downright chilly. 
Jackets of plain cloth are always elabor- 
ately trimmed, especially those of gray 
cloth. A jacket jor balf-mourning is of 
mouse-gray cloth, the edge trimmed with 
black mohair braid two inches wide. It is 
hooked in front. Bands of braid form V 
shaped straps in front of varying width— 
narrow atthe waist and swelling out to- 
wards the neck. Three straps ornament 
the back, the centre one being longer than 
the other two, Each of these straps is out- 
lined with a filigree pattern in very fine 
braid arranged in small loops. 

A second model is of pistache-green cloth 
trimmed with rich Renaissance embroid- 
ery in passementerie of many colors mixed 
with gold and silver brafd nearly three 
inches wide. It ornaments the fronts, 
edges the basques, and trims collar and 
sleeves. 

Many jackets are trimmed with black 
cord passementerie without beads, which 
are not adopted for sea-side wear. Others 
are finely worked with arabesques in fine 
braid. 

Ii a simpler jacket is required, it should 
be made of coarser diagonal cloth in dark 
blue or black, or else of thin armure cloth, 
the last being a special favorite with stout 
ladies, for it is light and supple like jersey 
cloth, Such jackets are lined with 
chequered surah. 

Gentlemen in Paris have been using 
armure cloth for their evening suits in 
place of the heavier superfine cloths dur- 
ing the hotter months, 

Stylish jackets are also made of vigogne 
or serge to match the costume, in which 
case it is of little use as a general pardes- 
sus ; 80 it cannot be recommended to ladies 
of an economical turn of mind. 

How old fashions are constantly crop- 
ping up again! Ladies will remember the 
stylish gauged or pleated pelisse of a few 
years back ; a pelisse now again coming 
into favor. But to reassure lovers of nov- 
elty we hasten to say that the pelisse bas 


not come forward exactly revivified. There | 





novelty. For instance, it draws all its dis- 
tinction {and novelty from the fabrics of 
which it is made, materials which were not 
employed in its previous reign. Itis being 
made principally of lace, but it is also seen 
in faille, surah, and bengaline of some 
quiet color, especially in brown, trom seal 
to pale golden-browns; grays are also | 
fashionable—iron-gray, mouse-gray, fawn, | 

} 





blue-gray, etc., also navy blue. 

In lace black is employed either over a 
colored or black lining, the last being far | 
the more elegant of the two. The fronts | 
are gauged at neck and waist where the | 
fulness is restrained by bands of fine silk 
passementerie tied together witb rich cord 
tipped with tag-ends. The back is eiiher 
fuli or plain with pleated skirt only. The 
collar is wide and upright. The sleeves 
can either be tight jacket sleeves reaching 
a little below the elbow, or full hanging 
sleeves a la religieuse. There is, as a rule, 
no other trimming but taat at waist and 
neck above described. But the lining 
must be elegant, either plaid silk or plain 
surah ofsome novel but pale color. This 
pelisse suits tall and short figures, and has 
the knack of apparently increasing a too 


erately stout. 





Odds and Ends, 
SOME NOVEL DECORATIONS. 


for wall hangings, curtains, chair covers, 
etc., bearso close a resemblance both in 
softness of color and :ichness of texture to 
the silks worn by court ladies in the six- 
teenti: century, that it is difficult to believe 
that they do not spring from the same 











The designs complete the illusion, and 
are in many instances close copies of speci- 
mens which are survivals of that date. 
Tbey present conventional roses, tulips, 
carnations and lilies upon foundations of 
tender greens, fawns, and grays. Instead, 
however, of being handed down from 
French looms,they are the modern produc- 
tions of Spitalfields. 

Old English brocade, with arabesque de- 
signs embossed in silver and gold, is ob- 
tained in like manner ; so are the old silks 
of Venice, and those of Louis XIV, with 
their stripings of knotted ribbons and 
bows, breken by garlands and bouquets of 
flowers in the old rose, soft pinks, and 
blues asseciated with Watteau’s paint 
brush. — 

Also for wall hangings and curtains are 
some of the bolder outlines described in 
frise and velvet on foundationsof satin, but 
as even window hangings alone, when sup- 
plied in this tabric, run into four arithmet- 
ical figures, the demand for such silk as 
this will be naturally limited. 

Rooms upholstered in cretoune will com- 
mend themselves to a more general public, 
while the practice of letting the wall cover- 
ing match that of the furniture is gaining 
favor. 

When covering a room in cretonne, join 
the breadtbs of the latter by panels or 
beadings ot wood. These remove as easily 
as stair-rods, and, by enabling the hang- 
ings to be taken down, brushed and 
cleaned, render their fresh looks quite as 
durable, or more so, than paper. Persons, 
however, who prefer the latter can now 
have it supplied in so close a similitude, 
both of silk and cotton as to be difficult of 
detection. 

The ceilings of rooms thus decorated are 
usually seen in light traceries and figures, 
the moulds for which are obtained from 
antique models, 

For the walls of dining-rooms and 
libraries, repousse leatber is being much 
adopted ; and the massive designs in which 
this is shown accord better with the solid 
style of furniture appertaining to these 
rooms. 

The present tendency is to let both man- 
tels and sideboards be supplied in dimin- 
ished size. The shelf of the one and top 
of the other thus afford space for a very 
limited quantity of china, and offer no 
temptation to overload them with the mis- 
cellansous interior specimens which many 
persons have been tempted to acquire for 
the sake of display. 

Amateur collectors of ola turniture have 
had their numbers considerably lessened 
by the successful deceptions that have 
been practiced on them, and now a reac- 
tion is marked by the inclination to pur. 
chase modern furniture copied from the 
models of a century or two ago. 

The modern workman is afforded every 
facility for bringing marqueterie to the 
utmost perfection ; and this, with the most 
careful carving and engraving is now 
effected, and the furniture represented 
in it finished with close attention to 
details. 

The old French deux-a-deux sofas, cov- 


are points about it which lay claim to | ered with brocade, are appearing in draw- 


ing-rooms and boudoirs, soare those Italian 
stools which, by providing a seat both 
ways, first won popularity in private pict- 
ure galleries, lt is the fashion to cover 
these with a fringed scarf of antique-look- 
ing tapestry, due to anotber adaptation of 


_@ past age, and apparently disassociated 


with upholstery. 
The conversion of one piece of furniture 
to two purposes is now frequently appar- 


,ent <A card-table reversed provides a 


chess board. A cabinet, which offers 


' brackets in readiness for china, has a hid- 


den desk which draws out, and discloses 
at the same moment a series of pigeon- 


_ holes, and every writing requisite, while 
_the whole disappears by means of one 
_ Slight movement, and can be locked away 


with a single key. 

A turn given to the revolving top of 
some of the sinall round tables will cause 
four partitions to shoot out and present im- 
plements tor needlework. 

The carved latticework, which conceals 
from the outer world the presence of 


| Mahometan women at their windows, is 


slender figure and diminishing those mod. | 


now being sought after by European 

both tor cecorative panels and turniture, ” 
The wood carving of the Arabs, which is 

in a fine style, is also in demand, and ex- 


amples are likewise to be found of their 


Many of the newest brocades designed 


furniture, which is certainly more massive 
and serviceable-looking than beautiful. 





“You have a lively set of clerks,” he 
Said to the proprietor of the establishment 
“It must be pleasant and profitable to have 

| e:nployes 80 full of energy and vim.” 
“Yes,” responded the proprietor, “we close 


early to- 
teat and they are getting ready to 





Confidential Correspondents. 


Psro.—“That was my sheet anchor” 
means wy best hope, my last refuge. The sheet an- 
chor is the largest anchor of aship, which in stress 
of weather Is the salior’s chief dependence. 


M. F.—Is the girl worth the trouble your 
friend seems inclined to take about her ? If she could 
not be true to him during a fortnight’s absence be- 
fore marriage, what gaarantee could he have for 
her condact after? 


LIGHTOLLER.—To perfume tobaceo it is 
only fecessary to sprinkle it with any ordinary scent. 
If you putone ortwoTenqguin beans with your to- 
bacco, and allow them to stay fora day or two, they 
will impart to it a pleasant perfume. 

WoopDMAN.— It ia not an uncommon 
thiug for young men at your age—twenty-three—to 
turn gray. There are a variety of causes to account 
for it; but short of a hair-dye, which is not in our 
line, we do not know thatanything can be done to 
restore it to its pristine color. 


Tgst.—Each Congressional district and 
Territory is entitled to have one cadet at West Point, 
the cadet to be named by the Representative in Con- 
gress. Thereare also ten appointments at large, 
specially conferred by the President of the United 
States. The number of students is thus limitea to 
Ma. 


W. G. E.—Tbe “‘colophon” ofa book is the 
portion at the end containing the name and address 
of the printer. In former times the date and the 
edition were given as well. Colophon was a city ot 
Ionia, the inhabitants of which were such excellent 
horsemen that they could sometimes turn the scale 
of battle; hence the Greek proverb, to add a 
colophon, meant to put a finishing stroke to an 
affair. 


W. J. ano C. R. L.—There is no virtue 
whatever in the remedy you mention for strengthen- 
ing the eves. Where the optical apparatus is at 
fault, glasees and glasses only are of any avail. Itis 
only in the case of affections of the coats or mem- 
branes of the eye that lotions and washes are of zer- 
vice, You had better havea proper pair of specta- 
cles made for use out-of-doors. You will hardly be 
able to do without them. 


J. D.—The instincts of the human race,as 
well as of society, are against you on the question 
proposed. No woman can make an offer of marriage 
toa man, even if ‘‘she is convinced he loves and 
wants to marry her,’’ without exciting a feeling of 
disgust in the breast of everyone who becomes aware 
of her conduct, not even excepting that of her lover, 
Nature's eternal fiat has unalterably fixed the rela- 
tions of the sexes as to such matters. 


Ipa W.—It is exceedingly untortunate 
for aman to imagine that he has ‘‘married beneath 
him,’ and still more unfortunate for him to allow 
others to perceive that he thinks so. Such conduct 
in ahusband would be dishonorable towards his wife, 
and the man who is capabie of it must be badly taint- 
ed with snobbery. Thewife, in such a case, would 
of course be subjected tomany slights which a de- 
cent husband would npt have suffered to be pul upon 
her. 


NELSON.—The theory of the “best man” 
is that the occasion is so trying a one for the bride- 
groom that it is only fairand human to relieve him 
of all the worry of making arrangements. ‘This will 
enable you ‘o see what it is thatthe best man has to 
do. To put it more conelisely, he has to do everything 
except marry the bride. In replying forthe brides- 
maids, your aim must be to be as funny as you can, 
without making the company miserable, and, above 
all, to be brief, 


Nap.—Napoleon Bovaparte died at St. 
Helena, where hehad been kept a captive by the 
British Government since 1815, on the 5th day ol 
May, 1821. 2. Napoleon II., was the son of the Em- 
peror Napoleon and of Maria Louisa of Austria. He 
was born in Paris on March 20, 1811, and from birth 
was styled the King of Rome. On his father's ab- 
dication in 1814 he wentto Austria with'his mother, 
where he was known by the name of Duke of Reich- 
stadt. He died at the early age of twenty-one rt the 
palace of Schonbrunn, of consumption, on July, 2, 
1832. 


M. A. T.—By “Pointed’’ architecture is 
meant the style in which the arch is not round-head- 
ed, as in Classical and Norman architecture, but 
comes up to a point at the apex. The term *‘Gothic’’ 
was used by writers of the seventeenth century to 
indicate their sense of the barbarous character of the 
Pointed style, and not because the Goths ever had 
anything todo with it. On this subject there las 
been a complete revolution of opinion, it being now 
agreed on all hands that for ecclesiastical buildings 
Gothic is immeasurably superior to Classic or pseudo- 
Classic architecture, 


IGNORO.—The sabject of Auber’s opera, 
Masaniello, isan incidentof Neapolitan history. In 
1647, Thomas Aniello, a fisherman of that city, whose 
deaf-and-dumb sister, Feneila, had been deceived 
by the son of the reigning Duke, raised an insurrec- 
tion againstthe Duke, which was successful. He 
was elected chief magistrate by his erthusiastic fo!- 
lowers, but, intoxicated by his greatness, was very 
soon shot by the mob, and his dead body flung intu & 
ditch. Next day, however, it was taken out aud in- 
terred with much pomp. When Fenella hear# of her 
brother's death she threw herself into the crater of 
Vesuvius. 

G. H. 8.— President George Washington 
was asurveyor, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson and 
James Madison were lawyers ; James Moproe was 
soldier before becoming a statesinan, serving in the 
Revolutionary army asacaptain before be was of 
age ; John Quincy Adams, Andrew Jackson and Mar- 
tin Van Buren were lawyers ; William H, Harrison 
was a soldier; John Tylerand James K. Polk were 
lawyers; Zachary Taylor was a soldier; Millard Fill- 
more, Franklin Pierce, James Buchanan and Abra- 
ham Lincoln were lawyers; Andrew Johnsun as ® 
tailor; Ulysses 8. Grant was a soldier ; R. B. Hayes 
James A. Garfield, Uhester A. Arthur sud Grover 
Cleveland were lawyere. 


W. R. Jonnson.—Wedgwood ware is § 
superior kind of semi-vitrified pottery, without much 
glaze, tut on the other hand it can be ornamented 4 
all kinds of patterns by means of metallic oxides an 
ochres. It gaired its great fame from the very fine 
imitation of old Etruscan and other wares that sre 
capable of being made in it. It derives its uame from 
Josiah Wedgwood, its first maker, a native of Bar 
siem, Eng., who lived daring the last century: 
was the means, through his indomitable perseTe™” 
ance and assidaous labor, of greatly improving Box 
lish pottery and making !t an important braocl 
Raglish commerce. All wares manufactured PY 


Josiah Wedgwood are marked, and are no” of 
Value. 
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